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vings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 
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of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They one tell us that we 
| Lucha to grow wiser and better. We are thankful for this pleasant 
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ERMENEGILDA. 


A ROMAN STORY. 


BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE BARONESSA MONTECCHI, 


“Here is the Signora Montecchi,” cried 
Claudia Castellani, as a little low carriage 
drawn by a pair of diminutive Sardinian 
ponies drove up to the gate. 

Ottavia. and Giacomino followed the 
Signor Castellani to welcome the young lady 
who had arrived so late, but. who made her 
excuses so graciously, that her friends forgot 
the disappointment of her previous absence, 
in the pleasure of her presence. 

“Carina mia Ottavia! Bella sposinal 
Come stai ta? Ah how happy you look and 
Giacomino also; there, let me congratulate 
you thus,” affectionately kissing the bride, 
and cordially shaking hands with the bride- 
groom. “And now pray do not let me stop 
the dancing, for if you will find me a partner, 
I will join your party for an hour.” 

Ermenegilda walked towards the green 
sloping terrace, where, on the soft enamelled 
grass the rustic guests were seated here and 
there, whilst others were running after the 
fireflies which were skimming about, some- 
times alighting on the tall lilies or nestling in 
the scarlet blossom of the pomegranate, like 
tiny shooting stars lured from their home in 
the blue ether. 

Mrs. Temple and Mildred were together 
arranging some flowers for the head of little 
Beppina, who had been forgotten in the 
general adornment ; and Minna Graham was 
seated with Sir Algernon on a garden chair, 
taking repose after their exertions. The 
Signora Castellani, with Ermenegilda, came 
across the terrace, and up the steps behind 
that part of the grass plat where Minna and 
Sir Algérnon were sitting, and passing on to 
Mrs. Temple and Mildred, the mistress of the 
vigna presented the Baronessa di Montecchi 
to Mrs. Temple and her daughter Miss 
Mildred Temple, with a certain rustic pride 
very pardonable. 

But to the surprise and astonishment of 
the Signora Castellani, no sooner did the eyes 
of the two ladies meet than a fervent “ Thank 
God!” from Mrs. Temple, and a piercing 
scream from Ermenegilda, who fell fainting to 
the ground, made all those guests who were 
near run to the terrace to see what was the 

v. 


matter, and among them Sir Algernon Trevor 
and Minna Graham. 

All stood round the prostrate girl for a 
minute as though spell bound ; but before the 
rest had time to recover themselves Sir Al- 
gernon had flown to Ermenegilda, and raising 
her head to his knee, he began to chafe her 
hands, exclaiming with infinite feeling, “ At 
last ! at last !” 

Mrs. Temple, pale and trembling, knelt 
down by Ermenegilda’s side, calling her by 
name as the Signora Mabella, and praying 
her to open her eyes and tell her what she 
had done with her child, her darling Dora. 

To one this meeting was torture. Minna 

















Graham stood by, regarding Sir Algernon and 
his fainting charge with a sick sorrow which 
seemed to deprive her of the power to think. 
She could only /e/ that he to whom she had 
given her best affections was bending over a 
rival whose presence was a bar to her own 
hopes. 

To the simple mistress of the vigna all 
was incomprehensible. That the meeting 
between the baronessa and Mrs. ‘Temple 
should cause so much sorrow she could not 
understand. Then she remembered that 
Ermenegilda had been in England, but it 
was no use thinking what it all meant, time 
would divulge it. It was no business of her’s 
to pry into the affairs of her betters. 

“‘ Had you not better remove the dear lady 
into the house, Milor?” as they always called 
the baronet, “or will you like me to dismiss 
the people from the gardens, so that she may 
not be disturbed when the fainting fit is 
over ?” said the Signora Castellani. 

“Remove her to the house by all means,” 
said Mrs. Temple, “we shall not then 
interrupt your friends’ enjoyment; it would be 
a bad return for so much courtesy.” 

Accordingly, Ermenegilda was taken into 
the little sa/on and laid on the sofa; the 
kindly mistress discreetly retiring after placing 
the requisite restoratives for her recovery. 

Mrs. Temple followed Ermenegilda, bring- 
ing Mildred also, who was little less agitated 
than her mamma. Sir Algernon knelt by 
Ermenegilda’s side, using with all the gentle- 
ness of a woman the means for recovery. 
But the dead faintness still continued, the 
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pale sweet features remained tigi, and when 
all his efforts failed to restore consciousness, 
Sir Algernon rose, and turning to Mrs. Temple 
with much agitation he declared his intention 
of seeking a doctor. 

Mrs. Temple herself began to be alarmed, 
but she was not quite pleased at the baro- 
net’s very marked feeling for the signora— 
especially as she now understood in a vague 
way. that she was his equal in rank—so she 
rather coldly agreed with him, at the same 
time feigning a calmness she was far from 
feeling. 

“ Who will watch her whilst I go?” said 
Sir Algernon ; for seeing Mrs. Temple’s cold 
set face he did not dare ask her ; so turning 
to Mildred he prayed her in such earnest 
tones to help Ermenegilda, that the tender- 
hearted girl directly took his place by her 
side, telling him that she would do all that 
was requisite. 

This delay was real agony of spirit to Mrs. 
Temple, and Mildred seeing her agitation, 





now that the absence of Sir Algernon 
relieved her from the restraint which an 
undefined feeling of anger against him had | 
induced in her mamma, implored her to have 
patience, and in a short time they would 
know all. 

“ Think, dear mamma,” said the dear girl, 
putting herarmsround her neckand kissing her, 
* think how nice it will be to have Dora with 





us again. How happy we shall allbe! ! and you 
will forgive her, darling mamma,” pointing to | 
Ermenegilda, who began to show some signs | 
of life, “‘ for I am sure “she did not mean to do| 
harm. I thought just now when I felt angry | 
at seeing her without my sister, of the words | 
of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass | 
against us.’” | 
But Mrs. Temple was still smarting under | 
many and powerful feelings, which made her | 
hardly just to Ermenegilda ; and yet it was 
not to be wondered at. Mildred had no| 
time, however, to receive her mamma’s 
answer, for she had scarcely finished speaking 
when Ermenegilda opened her eyes, and 
seeing Mildred by her side, without perceiving | 
Mrs. Temple, she looked at her witha happy | 
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esibeaced her knees, crying, “ Forgive me! 
oh forgive me, for indeed I am not so 
culpable as you think!” Sobs and tears 
stopped her utterance, and her agitation 
threatened the most serious results, for 
Ermenegilda became quite convulsed, but the 
soft caressing touch of Mildred’s hand 
on her head as she knelt, did much to calm 
her. 

“ Where is my child ?tell me that,” almost 
screamed Mrs. Temple, “and I will forgive 
you all your perfidy, all your deceit.” 

At this moment the baronet returned with 
the doctor, who shook his head at Ermene- 
gilda, telling those around her that she must 
be kept quiet, and above all things, she must 
go to bed and take the medicine he had 
brought with him, and when there, as he 
smiled and said, “Go to sleep like a good 
girl.” 

No one contradicted the good doctor, 
and after a few minutes of professional 
questioning Dr. Sismondi courteously took 
his leave. 

Feeling for the extreme suffering so legibly 
written on Ermenegilda’s pale sad face, Mrs. 
Temple forbore to speak until the poor girl 
became a little more calm. Sir Algernon 
placed himself beside her, and seeing that 
the deep sobs which came so frequently 
impeded her utterance, he asked her whether 
it would not be better to defer all explanations 
until the morning. 

“No, no, I could not live, I believe, 
| through the night now that I have seen all 
those who, not knowing the truth, look upon 
me with horror.” 


“Tell me where you have left my dear || 


child?” again said Mrs. Temple, this time 
speaking in a less angry tone. 

“Qh that I could!” sobbed Ermenegilda ; 
“ but they took her away from me in the 
| night.” 

All were horror-struck at this answer, and 
Sir Algernon, seeing that these cross-ques- 
| tions and crooked answers only tormented 
them without bringing about the desired 
result, begged Ermenegilda to endeavour to 
tell her story in her own way, so that Mrs. 
Temple might be relieved of her fearful 


smile breaking over her pale face, exclaiming, | anxiety regarding her daughter's fate. 


“Oh, Dora, I have found you! I have 
found you !—where?”—but the sight of Mrs. | 
Temple, who came from behind the sofa, | 


‘Only tell me that you do not believe me 
the guilty girl I seem, for indeed I am not,” 
said Ermenegilda, “and I shall be able to 


brought everything to her mind, and she tell you all.” 


knew that it was not Dora but Mildred who | 
stood beside her. 


But Mrs. Temple held her peace. She was 


She looked distractedly | weeping for her lost child, and her heart was 


first at one and then at the other, and) hardened against those who had taken her 


throwing herself at Mrs. Temple’s feet she! from her arms. 


Sir Algernon knew now full 
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well how much he loved the fair Italian girl. 
Respect for Mrs. Temple’s sorrow had kept 
him from showing her how deeply he felt for 
her, and more, how truly he believed in 
her ; therefore when Ermenegilda appealed so 
piteously to them for one word of help to 
enable her to go through the painful details, 
Sir Algernon raised her from her knees, 
where she had again prostrated herself, say- 
ing, “I believe in and trust you, and will do 
so to the end, Signora Mabella.” 
Ermenegilda turned her fine eyes full of 
unknown love and gratitude to the young 
baronet, exclaiming, “‘ Now may God bless 
you, my kind friend ! but call me not Mabella, 
for that name belongs to that terrible past 
which has placed me in this fearful situation ; 
my name is Ermenegilda di Montecchi, and I 
am the first owning it who has ever been 








wicked enough to disown it.” 

Mildred also went to her mamma, and re- 
minded her that she had promised her not to | 
judge the signora, but to hear what she had | 
tosay. And emboldened by the acquiescence | 
of Mrs. Temple, she ventured to propose | 
that they should return at once to the villa, | 
taking Ermenegilda with them, as she could | 
then tell them about Dora, “ For you know 
to-morrow we are to set off on our journey | 
to find my dear sister.” 

Mildred’s proposal being a sensible one, 
Mrs. Temple sought the Signora Castellani, 
and thanking her for her hospitable enter- 
tainment of herself and family, she begged to 
be allowed to retire soon, as her departure 
from Frascati was fixed for the morrow. 

The mistress of the vigna was sorry to| 
lose her distinguished guests, particularly as | 
Ermenegilda had also notified her intention 
of leaving with them. She was greatly 
mystified at what had been going forward 
during the last hour, but like an Italian, she 
never thought of asking a question ; she saw 
and spoke not. 

They quitted the zvigva, after having taken 
an almost affectionate farewell of Ottavia and 
Giacomino, just as the farm servants were 
beginning to light up the rows of platana 
trees with coloured lamps; and what with 
the fire-flies, the broad amber moon, now 
at its full, and the many coloured lamps, 
a fairer scene it would have been difficult to 
find. 

Sir Algernon drove Ermenegilda’s ponies, 
much to the disgust of Minna Graham, who 
was indeed with all her faults much to be 
pitied. 

The anxious party soon arrived at the villa. 

Mrs. Temple at once led the way to the 





drawing-room, and, seating herself, she in- 
vited Ermenegilda to do the same, beseech- 
ing her to tell her everything relative to her 
part in her daughter’s abduction. 

By this time better feelings had arisen in 
Mrs. Temple’s mind; she remembered all 
Ermenegilda’s sweetness of disposition— 
her ready compliance with her wishes—her 
graceful lady-like manners, so frank and 
truthful, and Mrs. Temple allowed to herself 
that it was quite probable that she had acted 
in all good faith herself, but under the guid- 
ance of those who had done all to answer 
their own ends. 

Under the influence of these softened feel- 
ings, Mrs. Temple drew her chair nearer to 
the sofa on which Ermenegilda sat, and bid- 
ding her calm herself, told her to tell her as 
clearly as she could, first everything relating 
to her child, and afterwards why she came to 
reside in her house as governess. 

Sir Algernon and Mildred sat near Mrs. 
Temple, both equally anxious for Ermene- 
gilda’s account of herself ; but Minna Graham 
stood by the window, and the bright moon- 
light shining full into the room revealed the 
workings of her pallid sorrowful face. 

Just as the young Italian was about to 
begin, Minna stopped her by asking her sister 


\if she did not think it better to send for an 


officer of the Syndic to take down in writing 
what was said, that Dora’s abductors might 
be traced. Turning to Ermenegilda in con- 
clusion she said, “ Whatever part you have 
taken in this affair, you cannot expect us 
to screen you from the punishment the law 
awards to those who steal children from their 
home.” 

A deep silence reigned in the room after 
this cruel speech. The facts were notably 
true ; and looking at them as they appeared, 
without inquiry into their reality, everything 
seemed dead against the young Italian. 

Sir Algernon moved his chair a trifle nearer 
to Ermenegilda’s, softly muttering “ Sh— sh— 
—sh,” which was all he dared do, except the 
look of encouragement and love which he 
gave to the deeply insulted girl, which flew 
into her heart like an angel with a message of 
peace on its wings. 2 

But Mrs. Temple’s generous heart rose in 
pity for the stranger, and giving her sister a 
look, she could not fail to understand, she 
told her that as she felt so strongly about the 
affair, perhaps it would be better if she told 
her the particulars after that the Signora 
Montecchi had recounted them to her, as 
such observations, to say the least, were pre- 
mature. 
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Minna did understand her sister, and say- 
ing “ That she at any rate would not treat the 
abductor of her niece likea friend,” she made 
a mocking kind of adieu and left the room. 

All felt the relief of her absence. 

Ermenegilda then told Mrs. Temple that 
having been brought up in the Roman faith, 
which, as she knew, enjoined upon its fol- 
lowers the strictest obedience to their spiritual 
advisers—looking upon them in the place of 
God, she had been taught by them that any 
and all means that could be used to bring 
people to that faith were lawful in the sight 
of heaven and men to achieve it. That with 
these ideas she had been educated ; therefore 
when she was chosen to fill the position of 
governess in Mrs. Temple’s family, it was 
that she might gain them as proselytes to the 
Roman faith, and those who chose her for 
this service, thought to do her honour. 

“But did no thought or feeling arise in 
your mind against appearing in a false cha- 
racter, you so young, and to all appearance 
so pure and good ?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

Ermenegilda’s pale, troubled face flushed 
at the half tribute paid to what she hoped was 
her real character, replying, “‘ Indeed, dear 
lady, I bad many scruples which I dared to 
put in plain language before Don Antonio, 
but he silenced me by telling me to remember 
my vow of obedience, also reminding me that 
the end sanctified the means, for that in 
bringing these souls to the Church I was 
serving God.” 


Ermenegilda told Mrs. Temple all the other | 


circumstances attending her residence in 
England, and in her house. She spoke with 
visible emotion of the suffering she had 
endured when her natural feelings of honour 
and truth had arisen against that which was 
indeed dishonour and untruth ; how she had 
entreated to be allowed to make every- 
thing known to Mrs. Temple, and had been 
denied, and threatened with excommunica- 
tion in case of disobedience, for she would 
bring dishonour on the Church and never- 
ending shame on herself. 

But when she came to that part of her nar- 
rative in which she told Mrs. Temple that she 
had made up her mind to tell her everything 
on the evening of the day in which Dora and 
Mildred had made their first communion, and 
how also she had resolutely refused Padre 
Francesco when he asked her aid in abduct- 
ing Dora, Mrs. Temple got up, and taking 
her place beside Ermenegilda on the sofa, 
she burst into tears ; gracious drops of relief 
they were to find that the girl in whom she 
had placed such confidence was not unworthy 








of it; for as Sir Algernon had said, deceived 
she might be, but the deceiver, never ! 

“ You have not yet told us where Dora is, 
dear signora,” said Mildred, who had crept 
to the other side of Ermenegilda on the sofa. 

“ Would that I knew, darling Mildred, for 
certain where she is now ; when I met you I 
was only awaiting your answer, dear lady,” 
turning to Mrs. Temple, “ to a letter I wrote 
you some three weeks since, explaining the 
manner of Dora’s abduction, and telling you 
how I came to know her whereabouts ; but 
of course you have not had that communi- 
cation.” 

The whole history of Padre Francesco’s 
conduct was then explained to Mrs. Temple, 
which so entirely exonerated Ermenegilda 
from the least shade of wrong doing, that all 
were ready to ask her forgiveness for misjudg- 
ing her, had she not taken great blame on her 
own shoulders for her part in the affair. 

And when she had finished her painful re- 
cital, and found Mildred’s lips in close prox- 
imity with her cheek, and felt her loving arms 
tightening around her neck, whispering, “ I 
knew that you were good and true, I was 
sure of it,” Ermenegilda felt a load taken from 
her heart which had been there for months. 

Half turning towards Sir Algernon she 
looked at him with a sweet pleading timidity 
in her dark eyes,—part girlish and all 
womanly, saying, “I hope Sir Algernon is 
sure that there is no fatigue, no weariness, 
but that I would undergo it, to prove to this 
afflicted and beloved lady my sorrow at the 
pain I have so unwillingly helped to give her, 
and that she accepts my willing service in 
her search for her child.” 

Sir Algernon was charmed with the frank 
honesty of the young Italian, and in a few 
kindly words he told her of his entire faith in 
her ; and before they separated for the night 
Ermenegilda had received Mrs. Temple’s 
invitation to join them in the search for 
Dora. 

A message had been sent to the Marchesa, 
Ermenegilda’s aunt, notifying to her that her 
niece would remain with her friends, without 
saying who were those friends. 

Mrs. Temple felt an inexpressible relief in 
having a definite direction as to her child’s 
whereabouts, thinking that when Dora was 
found, she would at once rush into her 
maternal arms, and that she would prove as 
amenable to reason as Mildred had been; 
for although she still kept to the Romanist 
order of religion, it was under the promise to 
her mamma that she would read diligently her 
Bible, and attend with her once on the 
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Sunday, whenever it was possible, the service {too long after the summer heats set in ; now, 
of the English church. what with the natural impatience at being 
Mrs. Temple had greatly blamed herself | laid aside just then when her whole heart was 
more than her children respecting their} bent upon recovering Dora, and her suffering 
change of faith, just at an age when the} nerves, poor Mrs. Temple felt as though 
mind is like wax to receive impressions,— | everything was at that time against her. 
and full of romance wherewith to close those; “// faut suffrir Wetre belle,” says the 
impressions with all the vivid colouring| French proverb; but it would be more 
which passing or present circumstances would | reasonable tosay, “ //7 faut suffrir d'etre bon;” 
make it desirable to clothe them. Mrs./for, to those who pass through the younger 
Temple felt that had she not neglected the | and more /ving part of their existence without 
duty of attending the services of the English | suffering themselves, or for and with others, 
Church with her children, they would never! their lives must up to that time be considered 
have been attracted by the gaudy finery and | as almost a blank. 
tinsel ceremonial parade of the Romanj| Such was the case with Minna Graham. 
faith. She had never suffered until the present crisis 
“‘ But how did it happen that these wicked | in her life, and it rendered her hard, proud, 
priests did not allow you to accompany my/wicked, and unapproachable at first,—but 
poor child, Signora ?” asked Mrs, Temple in | that Providence which never errs had merci- 
conclusion. fully sent her a severe trial, in her unrequited 
“ Because they told me—but this will}affection for Sir Algernon Trevor, which was 
better explain their reasons,” said Ermene-| calculated to help in putting down all those 
gilda, giving Padre Francesco’s letter to Mrs | painful features in her character; but time 
Temple, who felt more than ever after read- | and greater sorrow still had to do the work. 


\ 


ing it how well the tormented girl had nn In the morning when told of her sister’s 





ducted herself under the most trying circum-| illness, Minna seemed to resent it, as by that 


stances. |her plans were disarranged, and going into 
“Why did you not go to yourmamma in | her room she was not improved in temper 
Sorrento ?” asked Sir Algernon. , by seeing Ermenegilda, who with real anxiety 


“ Because for a long time I thought that | marked on her speaking face, was tenderly 
Dora was still in Rome, and hoped that by} bathing Mrs. Temple’s forehead and hands, 
some lucky chance I should find her. I have} with soft restorative essence. 
felt,” continued Ermenegilda, “thatIcould not} ‘ Well Henrietta,” said she, “how provoking 
taste of one pleasure in life until I had found | it is that you are so ill! don’t you think that 
the dear girl ; even to go to Ottavia Castel-|if you were to make the effort you could get 
lani’s marriage féte was a great effort, but I| up, and then you would feel stronger ?” 
had promised and could not break my word,| “I too am very sorry, Minna,” replied 
and now I sincerely thank God that I went, | Mrs. Temple, “ but I assure you that I cannot 
or you would have left Frascati without seeing | stand without feeling faint and giddy.” 
me.” “Why did you not tell me that was the 

Mrs. Temple now rose to seek that rest|case, and I would have come in to you 
which was required by all after such a trying} sooner. Have you sent for Dr. Sismondi?” 
day. Good night, or rather good morning} “He has already been here, and has just 
was said—and the little party on whose re-|sent this medicine,” remarked Ermenegilda 
union so much depended sought their} softly, not liking to leave the room, and yet 
chambers, Sir Algernon stretchd himself on| feeling strange at her presence being so 
the rug, declaring he wished not a better bed, | entirely ignored. , 
for he would not at that hour disturb the} ‘I spoke to Mrs. Temple,” said Minna, in 








inmates of the vigna. the same tone that she would have replied to 
an intruding servant. 
CHAPTER XIL—-WArE! Mrs. Temple put out her hand to call 


THE sudden meeting with Ermenegilda after | Ermenegilda to her side, and asking her if she 
so much sorrow and anxiety regarding the| might trouble her to request Sir Algernon to 
fate of her child had so power fully acted| see that the carriages in which they were to 
on Mrs. Temple, that the morrow, which | have taken their journey were countermanded. 
was to have witnessed her departure from| it would be doing her a great favour, quietly 
Frascati, found her too ill to rise from her}sent her from the room. Ermenegilda 
bed. She had experienced a slight attack | pressed the hand so kindly extended to her, 
of fever in Rome, through remaining there|to shew Mrs. Temple that she understood her 
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meaning, and then softly left the room, 
closing the door after her. 

“I am truly sorry, Minna,” said Mrs. 
Temple to her sister “to see in your conduct 
that which gives me so much pain. When 
our venerable father left you to my care, J 
promised him that I would watch over your 
interests.” 

** What does all this mean, Henrietta? you 
are ill, why trouble yourself and me with all 
these remarks ?” 

“You will hear,” replied Mrs. Temple. 
“ True love cannot exist without esteem! but 
there may exist a great esteem between two 
persons without love. Such is I think the 
case with Sir Algernon Trevor and yourself, 
Minna.” 

“Don't speak of it, please, Henrietta,” said 
Minna, almost weeping with a mixture of 
feelings. 

But although Mrs. Temple was far from 
well, the anxiety she felt for her sister’s hap- 
piness made it less painful for her to speak, 
and get the subject off her mind, than to 
keep it to herself and dread the consequences. 

** But I must speak, my sister. Iam afraid 
you are going the way to make the baronet 
lose that kindly respect he has felt for you, 
by openly showing your displeasure at his 
evident preference for the Signora Ermene- 
gilda; believe me, he has done you no wrong, 
for I am sure that he has loved her nearly 
ever since he knew her, Call up your womanly 
dignity, Minna, treat him as you would any 
other friend, and if, in any of these times of 
weakness, when you have shown your anger 
to this young Italian, he may have discovered 
your secret, let him see that if you have mis- 
taken any of his brotherly attentions for love 
that you are true woman enough to put such 
feelings out of your heart,—and you will 
have your reward in gradually losing sight of 
the hopes you once cherished.” Long before 
Mrs. Temple had finished speaking, Minna 
had bowed her head on her sister’s hand, 
which was extended to her in love, and also 
as a sign that it was that love which made 
her thus speak, to save her from more bitter 
tears than those she was then shedding. 

“T will try Henrietta, indeed I will! but if 
she goes with you on this journey I cannot.” 

“ You can, Minna, and, dear girl, unless you 
wish both Sir Algernon and Ermenegilda to 
see your reason for staying here, you must ! ” 

“Qh, ’tis hard! very hard,” replied Minna, 
“but ’tis time you took your medicine, Hen- 
rietta; you will wish for this Italian girl to 
give it you, who seems to have bewitched all 
of you, if I am not careful.” 





“No, Minna! never, you are always my 
own dear sister, not one bit less loved 
because I see your faults, but better, because 
I love you so well that I wish to cure them 
before others see them.” 

“ But I must try and cure you now, for I 
see that this talking has done you no good. 
The people at the viégna had just sent to 
know how you are when I came in here ; it 
seems that as Dr. Sismondi was passing, Sig- 
nora Castellani saluted him, and he stopped 
to tell her you were not well.” 

“‘ They are very good, and I am afraid we 
were the means of disturbing their pleasure 
last evening ; they are much superior to the 
ordinary contadini of these hills, for they 
have received an education; the father was 
intended for a priest, but did. not like the 
calling.” Minna would not let her sister talk 
any more, she drew down the jalousies over 
the outside of the balcony, so as to let in the 
air but keep out the sun, and then sitting 
down with Mildred, who had come in to see 
if she could be useful—both aunt and niece 
fell into a deep reverie, induced by their 
reflections on the ¢riste events which had 
come upon their hitherto peaceful life—and 
the quieting effect of the summer morning. 

The day sped on, and Mrs. Temple slept, 
but without those results her friends had 
hoped for; and so anxious were they all at 
the increase of fever, that Dr. Sismondi was 
again sent for, and this time Sir Algernon was 
the messenger. 

Ermenegilda had gone quietly into the 
darkened chamber to inquire into her friend’s 
state, but seeing Minna Graham in the room, 
she retired, as Mrs. Temple slept. 

But not being at all content at her fevered 
look, in a short time Ermenegilda returned, 
and to her dismay found the sick lady more 
sick, and descending into the saloon where 
Sir Algernon was, she begged him to fetch 
the doctor, which he did. 

Dr. Sismondi found his patient much worse 
than in the morning. The three months of 
constant nervous suffering which the flight of 
her daughter had brought upon her, the sleep- 
less nights and anxious days, had made great 
inroads on her nervous system, and more 
than five weeks elapsed before Mrs. ‘l'emple 
was able to leave her room for the sweet, 
fresh air and pleasant sunshine of the outer 
world. 

During this time each one had shown 
their love for her by their careful nursing, 
even Minna fraternizing with Ermenegilda in 
the duties of the sick room, when she saw 
the close attention she paid her sister. None 
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knew so well as the young Italian the 
moment when unrest was bringing on irrita- 
tion, and by the timely application of simple 
remedies unknown to the chemist, to avert, 
or at any rate, alleviate it. Then the gentle, 
mesmeric touch of the cool hands on the 
heated brow, the refreshing of the hands and 
flushed face of the patient sufferer with cool 
water, made more so by the addition of a few 
drops of some aromatic essence or vinegar, 
a grateful smile, or a pressure of the hand 
from the friend she loved, giving to the affec- 
tionate nurse true pleasure. Then when 
those kindly offices were completed, Ermene- 
gilda would read in low, soft tones some few 
lines of a favourite poet, which would gene- 
rally invite a quiet sleep, greatly useful to the 
suffering lady. How infinitely more restorative 
was such sleep than that brought about by 
anodynes. 

By the first means the waking up is peaceful 
and happy ; the gentle influences which have 
caused the repose remain in the mind, like 
the perfume of flowers, in a room long after 
they have been removed. In all this weary 
time of waiting Ermenegilda never tired. 


‘“‘ How nice it would be if we were really 
brother and sister.” 

Sir Algernon had replied by proposing that 
so they should for the future look on each 
other. 

A hearty shake of the hand ratified the 
compact. Mrs. Temple never forgot that 
time of suffering, never ceased to remember 
the gentle ministrations of those around her. 
Her maid Abbott, a most worthy woman, was 
more jealous of Ermenegilda’s unobtrusive 
but constant care than all the others, for she 
could not help seeing that her own ways were 
not so tender as the young lady’s, and that 
her mistress preferred the other’s, which was 
true, for the care of the suffering should 
always devolve on those who love them. 
Had Mrs. Temple known Ermenegilda Mon- 
tecchi for years, she could not have so well 
understood her almost perfect character, and 
appreciated it! Yet she had been called by 
/more than one person perfidious and de- 
| ceitful ! 
| Sir Algernon was much distressed at Mrs. 
; Temple’s illness, but apart from that, that 
| waning summer time had seemed to him so 





When Mrs. Temple would deplore her illness, ; full of an undefined sense of happiness, that 
as being that which stopped her from begin- | he always looked back upon it as a time when 
ning the search for her daughter, she would | the hopes of the past became so blended in 
endeavour to quiet her natural repining, by} the happy dreams of the present and future, 
saying that everything had happened for the} that he would sometimes fear his lot was too 





best ; for that as no doubt their movements 
were watched by some of the emissaries of 
the P a, they would be put off their 
guard by no stir having been yet made in 
the affair; or that supposing Dora’s flight 
from Rome to have been by her own will, by 
that time she would be glad to return to her 
mother’s arms. 





During this time Mildred had been dili-| 


gently studying Italian, in which, although 
she had a good master, Sir Algernon had 
greatly assisted her. Singular to say, Minna’s 
coolness to the baronet greatly astonished 
him ; he was.no coxcomb, and had never for 
one moment thought that she would take his 
quiet attentions—those which every gent leman 
must pay to alady—in any other light to that 
he meant them. Between Mildred and he a 
true brotherly and sisterly affection had 


sprung up. She had often wished for a brother, | 


and when after being thrown so much together, 
Mildred had expressed herself as having felt 
very dull one day when business at his bank- 
ers had taken Sir Algernon to Rome, he had 
also said :— 

“T missed my sister, too, dear Mildred.” 

She turned a very bright face to him, 
saying :— 


| bright to last. 

| ‘The reason of all this quiet happiness was, 
|that in his almost daily intercourse with 
| Ermenegilda, he had seen from unmistakable 
| signs that the deep affection he felt for her 
| was returned, and he only waited a favourable 
| Opportunity to ask her to be his wife. The 
|hospitable mistress of the vigna had done 
‘all her best to make Sir Algernon’s rooms 
| comfortable, and if the choicest and freshest 
'of flowers could have furnished them they 
would have been indeed elaborate ; but the 
baronet, on one excuse or another, always 
passed the greater part of each day at the 
villa; anxiety, real and kindly, to hear the 
state of Mrs. Temple’s health, or to take 
| Mildred for a ride or drive, perhaps, to carry 
some fresh fruit, or new eggs to the invalid, 
all of which was willing service performed 
with the truest pleasure. 

And Ermenegilda—was she happy? Were 
Sir Algernon’s hopes to be realized? These 
questions she hardly dared answer to her own 
heart; but if her blushing diffidence and 
reticence, her trembling heart at the slightest 
tones of his voice, were signs of love, then 
Sir Algernon would have no cause to despair, 

The time at last arrived when the baronet 
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was determined to know his fate, whether he 
was to take to his heart the girl whose beauty 
was her least recommendation, or to live 
retired from the world, a bachelor. 

It was the first day that Mrs. Temple had 
been able to leave her bed for the sofa, and 
all were truly rejoicing in the event. 

The whole of the little happy company 
were seated in her room, partaking of their 
tea, when Mrs. Temple remarked how pallid 
and tired Ermenegilda looked, for which 
reason she relieved her of a commission she 
had asked her to perform. 

“T shall not let you go as far as the post 
to-night, dear girl,” said Mrs. Temple, “ for 
you do not look fit to bear the wind to blow 
on you this evening.” 

“Indeed you must let me go, dear madam 
—it will do me good ; besides I have other 
little commissions to do ; and see how glori- 
ous a sunset—’twould be a shame to miss 
seeing his exit behind the hills; so I shall 
say good bye for the present, promising to 
tell you all my adventures on my return.” So 
saying Ermenegilda left the room to prepare 
for her walk. 

The evening was one of those seldom seen 
out of Italy, producing in the sensitive, 
thoughtful mind that sort of solemn, prayerful 
happiness which is as far removed from joy as 
it is from sorrow; an evening which, by mak- 
ing us feel as though the body were not large 
enough for the spirit in the undefined wish 
we have to look beyond that distant sea line, 
or soar beyond those blue hills, tells us that 
beautiful as is this lower world, there is a 
fairer city to which our unsatisfied longings 
point—unsatisfied, because it is the soul’s— 
for its proper home, kept back by its earthly 
covering of clay. 

As Ermenegilda took her way up the hill- 
path, she heard the mournful chanting of 
the priests, and looking down the valley she 
saw it was a funeral party who, at that solemn 
hour of the evening, bore a young maiden to 
her grave. First came the priests, and then 
the monks with the huge crucifix, then boys 
in white surplices, bearing lighted wax can- 
dles, which looked sadly out of place and 
garish, in God's fair sunshine ; next twelve 
girls in green, with veils—these are the hired 
mourners, reminding one of the old Jewish 
custom ; then borne by six girls in white 
(and followed by the same number as the 
relief party) came the bier wherein lay the 
dead girl exposed to view, dressed in spot- 
less white, her bearers singing the requiem 
of her who has passed away in the pride of 









by the mournful sight and wailing sounds— 
she had hoped to enjoy that peaceful summer 
evening walk ; still there was something to 
which a Romanist paid respect, so she silently 
joined in a prayer for the repose of the soul 
of the departed, watching the mournful caval- 
cade as it wound up the hill-path to the 
monastery church, sometimes hidden by the 
trees, and anon coming forth again, the white 
dresses of the girls contrasting well with the 
bright green of the forest trees, the wailing 
voices of the girls, heard now near—now far 
—with the whispering of the leaves, sounding 
as though they also joined the requiem for all 
bright things passed away! 

Ermenegilda was drying the tears which 
would flow, and had began to think of her 
various commissions yet to be executed, when 
a voice which always moved all the gentlest 
feelings of her heart, said, “ How infinitely 
more comforting is our English mode of 
conveying our dear departed friends to their 
resting places : all is in quiet, dignified silence 
until the church or cemetery is reached, and 
when there, met by the clergyman, how con- 
soling to the sad and suffering hearts of the 
mourners must be the sublime words of our 
burial service as it bursts on the desolate 
heart, ‘ I am the resurrection and the Life, he 
that believeth on Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.’ ” 

Ermenegilda did not immediately turn 
round ; she had felt that he was near her 
before he spoke, but she was scarcely in a fit 
frame of mind to meet the baronet. Her 
feelings were all softened by the gentle in- 
fluences of the hour and the lovely scenes 
around her; besides, she was yearning for 
sympathy—for some strong heart on which 
to depend for counsel and help; yet she 
was fearful of receiving it from him, lest she 
should betray too much the weakness of her 
heart. 

She therefore tried to command herself, 
and turning to Sir Algernon, she in simple 
words expressed her surprise at seeing him, 
thinking he was at the villa, and then wish- 
ing him good night, she was about to descend 
the hill path, when the voice of the baronet 
made her stop to hear what he had to say. 








her youth. Ermenegilda was painfully affected 


“Will you not accept of my escort to the 
town?” said he, “the night will have fallen 
by the time you are returning.” 

“Thanks ;” replied Ermenegilda, “there 
will be a full moon to-night, so I shall not be 
afraid. Look yonder! she begins to show 
her bonny face, driving before her that heap 
of clouds. Oh, how beautiful !” 

Sir Algernon had long looked for an oppor- 
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tunity of speaking to Ermenegilda, and as she 
had not prohibited him from accompanying 
her, he walked with her to the places where 
she executed her various affairs, and then they 
turned their steps homewards. 

The baronet had confided to Mrs. Temple 
his hopes with regard to Ermenegilda, feeling 
that as shehad received him as a brother 
into her house, he would not have acted 
as a man of honour could he have done 
otherwise, well knowing that he was not 
always master of himself sufficiently to keep 
the feelings of his heart from appearing on; 
his face. 

By this time the moon had risen in solemn 
majesty over the hills, green and soft as velvet 
from the irrigation they received from the 
numerous miniature cascades, which tumbled 
and frolicked here and there among their 
green slopes, and then meeting formed a 
small lakelet. 

By the margin of this little mountain lake, 
Sir Algernon invited Ermenegilda to rest, 
the warmth of the night and the up-hill walk 
having evidently tired her. At first she re- 





fused, but eventually she yielded to his wish. 
They sat for some time in silence, Sir Algernon | 
idly and yet nervously twisting off the leaves 
of the trees which grew around. 

At length, to break the silence, the baronet | 
drew her attention to the pale green willows 
which tossed their green-plumed branches 
over their heads, then to some beautiful silver | 
beeches, on whose glittering leaves the 
moon's rays flitted up and down, making 
them appear as though a number of stars 
were endeavouring to regain their places in 
the blue vault above after a stolen revel on 
earth. 

The idea seemed to draw Ermenegilda from | 
her mésto silence, and turning to respond to 
Sir Algernon, she saw by the expression in 
his fine blue eyes that which made her turn) 
in confusion away, saying that Mrs. Temple | 
would be anxious about her. 

“No, dear Signora, pardon me, she will 
not, for she is aware that I came to meet, | 
and if you allowed it, escort you home, more | 
especially as your aunt, the Marchesa, sent 
her own maid to the zvigna to know when | 
you intended to return to her.” 

Ermenegilda sat down again, agitated and | 





impulse of his heart to shield her whom he 
so loved from even a shade of sorrow, he 
pleaded with all a true man’s noble and 
ennobling passion for the right to do so, by 
calling her by the sacred name of wife. 

For a single bright minute, ah! how bright 
none but herself knew, Ermenegilda indulged 
in the sweet hope which would give such joy 
to her life, but the next it died out, as con- 
science told her that until Dora Temple was 
found it could not, must not, be. 

“* You do not reply to me, my well beloved, 
have I, then deceived myself, and am I 
indifferent to you?” said the baronet, in an 
agitated voice. 

But who can describe the struggles of duty 
when they demand the sacrifice of affection? 
Ermenegilda was too frank and loving to 
deny her love for Sir Algernon ; but for the 
present, at any rate, they must not even think 
of marriage. Poor girl! she had not yet 
remembered that she was a Romanist. 

The baronet, when he heard her reply, 
was on the point of giving way to intense 
disappointment, no longer attempting to 
struggle with the sorrow which had come so 
suddenly upon him, when Ermemgilda, afraid 
that he would think her untrue to those silent 
yet speaking actions which had told her love, 
without her will, gently laid her hand on his 
arm. She told him, with dimmed eves, how 
she thanked him for preferring her above all 
others, but honouring him as she did, she 
dared not give way to think of any new joy 
until she had proved, by other testimony be- 
side her own, that the part she had taken as 
governess to Mrs. Temple’s daughters was 
that dictated by an honest belief that she was 
doing right, having up to that time, accord- 
ing to the manner of her Romanist education, 
believed that in obeying her confesssor she 
wus obeying the voice of God! 

Sir Algernon calmed her agitation with 
gentle, tender words, but Ermenegilda felt 
that it was right that he should understand 
perfectly the footing on which they were for 
the future to be. She told him in broken, 
and at times almost despairing, accents—for 
well she knew what a wealth of joy and love 
she was putting away from her for conscience 


| sake—that until she had found the lost child 


of Mrs. Temple, whom she had learned to 











distressed, the name of her aunt having|so truly regard and esteem, and could heal 
brought her troubles again to her mind, | the sore aching she had unwillingly caused 
scattering to the wind the bright dreams of|that lady by placing her daughter in her 
joy she had for a few brief moments been | arms, she would take no love or joy into her 
indulging. | own heart. 

Sir Algernon was much moved at her} “All, every word you have said is like 
distress, and giving way to the hopes and| yourself, dear girl,” said Sir Algernon, “ but 
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have you no word to tell me which will help 
me to bear this sorrow?” 

Ermenegilda’s heart was full even to burst- 
ing, and bending towards him, she whispered 
the one word, “ Wait.” 

And Sir Algernon did wait, feeling that 
the one little word meant more from her who 
so softly whispered it than a thousand from 
another person. 


CHAPTER XIII,—ADIEU TO FRASCATI. 


Mrs. Temple recovered more quickly than 
any of her friends, from the nature of her 
illness, dared to hope, and perhaps, this last 
word had more to do with the improved state 
of her health than anything else. 

She still cherished the hope of finding her 
child soon, and it was this which had 
strengthened her weary waiting heart, and 
she now eagerly counted every hour as a day 
until she could set off on her long delayed 
journey. At last, to her intense relief the 
wished for morning arrived ! —the family of 
the Castellanis including pretty Ottavia the 
sposa and her spfoso Giacomino, had riser. at 
sunrise, so that the beautiful and generous 
offerings of fresh fruit and dewy flowers should 
be gathered in time, and themselves ready at 
the villa to say addio to the ladies and 
Milor. 

Ottavia’s delicious grapes and peaches 
were, to her, the first fruits of her own 
garden, and very pleased was she to offer 
them. The farewell words of these good | 
and simple people were true and sincere | 
expressions of regret at their departure, and 
when their offerings were presented, with a 





little pardonable pride that they were the best 
of their kind, they all came to the carriage | 
where Mrs. Temple and the rest were seated, | 
and the Padrona Castellani, as she was called, | 
asked in a tremulous tone forgiveness, in all 
their names, for anything they had said or 
done to offend them during the time that 
they had honoured their family, by visiting 
their poor house. She then timidly put 
forward her hand to Mrs. Temple, seeming 
atthe same time half afraid at herowntemerity ; 
the hand however was taken, and warmly 
shaken by that lady, and afterwards by Mil- 
dred, and Minna, and lastly by Ermenegilda. | 

The words were so modestly said, the 
manner was so perfectly respectful and real, 
without a touch of servility, that Mrs. Temple 
was much pleased by it, and remembered 
with pleasure the scene long afterwards. | 

At length all were ready; the vetfurin;' 
cracked their whips—bags and wraps were | 
stowed away in what seemed impossible 





places and then, with much waving of hands 
and almost tearful “ Déo wi benedica tutte /” 
they were off. 

And thus they bade adieu to Frascati. 

“Tam sure that I shall never regret our 
stay at this lovely place,” said Mrs. Temple 
to Sir Algernon, who rode on horseback at the 
side of the carriage, “I have learned many 
simple, but none the less useful lessons, not 
only from the family at the vigna, but from 
those around us, one thing I most especially 
noticed being the entire trust they had in 
each other. 

“In the family of the Castellani everything 
was done with open eyes, asit were; between 
the mother and daughters there were evidently 
no secrets—they seemed to have one mind 
among them all ; and their love to each other 
was perfectly beautiful to see, because they 
all tried so for the individual happiness of the 
other.” 

‘‘T quite agree with you,” said Sir Algernon, 
‘for I also observed that although there is 
that seeming equality between the parents 
and their children, yet there is the most res- 
pectful obedience to the heads of the house.” 

Mildred seemed a little pained by her 
mamma’s remarks ; but Mrs. Temple had 
only spoken in reference to their late friends. 

The country through which the little party 
passed was exceedingly lovely, and their 
manner of travelling enabled them to see and 
enjoy it. Mildred especially was enchanted 
with the imposing look of the distant moun- 
tains, and fell almost into ecstacies of delight 
at the sight of the vineyards, where the 
graceful tendrils of the vine, carried from tree 
to tree, formed a kind of summer parlour, 
beneath which women and children sat 
sheltered from the too great heat of the sun. 

The roadway over which they passed was 
often brightened by patches of scarlet cycla- 
mens, blue cysteas and wild hyacinth, their 
perfumes filling the air. 

- Theyhad halted for Bernardino—one of the 

postillions—to do something to his harness, 
when Ermenegilda perceiving one of those 
pigeon-houses wherein rejoices a tawdrily 
dressed doll—or rather two—one represent- 
ing the virgin, the other the child, she left the 
carriage to say a prayer before the said 
image. 

Mildred, after a fidgety movement, as 
though uncertain what to do—was about to 
follow her friend’s example, but Mrs. ‘Temple 
—horrified beyond expression at this would 
be act of mariolatry— caught her child before 
she could leave the carriage, and with the 
one word—* Mildred !”—stopped her. 
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“Pray permit her to follow her friend and 
teacher,” sneered Minna Graham !—“it would 
be a great pity to spoil their devotions, 
Henrietta !” 

But Mrs. Temple was too really hurt at 
such a decided proof of Mildred’s feelings to 
notice her sister Minna’s words otherwise 
than by a frown, but turning to her daughter, 
in sterner tones than she had ever used to 
her, bade her think before she offended God, 
and shamed her education by an act such as 
she had then meditated. 

Ermenegilda Montecchi was brought up 
in the false forms of a religion which never 
can satisfy the heart or conscience, because 
it puts a barrier in the person of the Virgin 
Mary between man and his Saviour! 

“The scriptures tell us that we are to address 
our prayers to God the Father, through Christ 
the Son! and those who are truly Christians 
feel this their greatest, truest, consolation 
and privilege. The signora is greatly to be 


making sweet chiming music, as the travellers 
passed out to the open country, the horses 
invigorated and gay with the sweet morning 
air, broke into a quick trot, and the little party 
were fairly en voyage. 

They reached the first stage of their jour- 
ney about seven o'clock in the evening, and 
Mrs. Temple, being still rather an invalid, 
was truly pleased at the thought of rest and 
refreshment. 

The hotel to which Sir Algernon directed 
the vetturino was both clean and well or- 
dered. Mrs. Temple, on passing up the stair- 
case, was delighted to find that there were 
two English servants in the service of the 
hotel ; she therefore secured one of them—a 
nice, well-behaved lad of about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age—and as Abbott, her 
maid, approved of him, there was a proba- 
bility that whilst the little party remained 
in quarters at “Za Stella d@Italia” they 
would be comfortable. After fresh water 








pitied because her religion teaches her to look | and a change of dress had refreshed the ladies, 
no higher than obedience to her ‘spiritua!! they strolled out into the beautiful gardens 
director,’ as he is called; ‘and _ implicit| of the hotel, until summoned by Edward to 
credence in the forms and ceremonies of her | dinner. 
church as necessary for her salvation.’ Your; Sir Algernon put forth all his powers to 
mother’s very heart cries in tears of repen-| make the dinner a success, which it certainly 
tance that she neglected to rule your religious | was ; the good and well-cooked courses, the 
education herself, for she now sees the fruit of |enchantment of new scenes, and sounds, and 
that neglect !” fresh faces, all captivating as they were, 
The tears were in Mrs. Temple’s eyes, and | added to his never-failing attention to their 
Mildred, who had sat down, was crying] least wish, rendered them all happy. 
bitterly at her mother’s words when theysaw| After dinner was over, they returned for 
Ermenegilda coming back. “She would not| dessert to a kind of summer-parlour in the 
be now with me,” continued Mrs. Temple,| gardens. It was an alcove formed with the 


“had Inot seen that she was perfectly innocent | clustering tendrils of the vines, which were 


of any thought of wrong-doing in the affair. | carried from one tree to the other overhead, 


She was simply the one chosen to carry out| their many branches clinging round the stal- 
2 wicked plot, of which she was perfectly| wart trunks of the trees, from which the 
ignorant, and when to play a part in that| luscious fruit hung, shaded and protected by 
plot she was ordered to do that which she} its graceful overdress of greenery. 
knew to be wrong, she steadfastly refused !” From this little sylvan retreat a charming 
The return of Ermenegilda put a stop to| view of the surrounding country was seen ; 
the conversation, and Bernardino having|and, had it not been that their journey 
finished his mending, and refreshed his tired| brooked no delay, all would have been de- 
horses with some water which he brought| lighted to wander at will over those lovely 
them in his hat—they proceeded on the way, | plains, or to ascend those pleasant green hills. 
the man putting the wet hat on his head, re-| But as Ermenegildawas of opinion that none 
marking it was delightfully cool—and no/ of Don Antonio’s party were aware of Mrs. 
doubt it was. | Temple’s search for her child, it had been 
On they drove, in the pleasant summer] deemed advisable by all concerned that they 
morning, through the luxuriant Italian| should abandon their first plan of visiting the 
country where the ripe corn waved golden in | different monasteries on their route, and pro- 
the soft south wind, through the forest-path | ceed, with as much speed as Mrs. Temple’s 
where the birds were singing ; then winding | state allowed, to the monastery where Dora 
slowly to the breezy uplands where the lazy | was now passing her noviciate, previous to 
kine looked with soft inquiring eyes, and the| becoming a nun. But Ermenegilda was mis- 
young kids jumped merrily away, their bells! taken. 
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From the time that she was so summarily 
put on one side by Padre Francesco, because 
she would not assist in stealing the child 
from the mother, Ermenegilda had been 
watched ! 

The members of the society had chosen 
her for two reasons—first, that she belonged 
to a noble Catholic family who had always 
been true to the Church ; and, secondly, that 
her own education, having been principally 
under the auspices of the Marchesa, her aunt— 
than whom a greater worshipper of everything 
sacerdotal it was impossible to be—they 
had not thought it possible that Ermenegilda 
would ever think of the sin of openly re- 
fusing to obey the orders of her spiritual 
directors! Such a cirumstance had never 
taken place in the noble family of Montecchi 
before. 

Don Antonio, who had proposed her for 
the mission to England, believed that any- 
thing and everything the Church enjoined her 
to do she would have done without question. 
Therefore, when, from time to time, Ermene- 
gilda spoke or wrote to him respecting the 
manner of her life at Mrs. Temple’s, her in- 
quietude at the thought that, perhaps, the 
course she was ‘pursuing was not right, and 
earnestly asking for permission to acquaint 
her kind-hearted lady with the reason why she 
entered her family, Don Antonio had _be- 
come angered against Ermenegilda so much 
that when she frankly refused to assist in 
stealing Dora, he at once made up his mind 
that, directly the young heiress was in their 
hands, the Signora Montecchi should be got 
rid of. 

The Don’s orders to Padre Francesco were 
not to leave Ermenegilda in England, and to 
make her believe that the plan of taking the 
twins away to Italy—for their first intention 
was to place both Mildred and Dora in re- 
tirement—was put aside ; but, as Dora was the 
more thorough Romanist, it was decided and 
carried out as we have seen. 

Every movement of Ermenegilda’s was 
known to the priests, who had sought her 
help in their plot to gain proselytes to their 
Church. It was they who had acquainted 
her aunt, the Marchesa, that she was in 
Rome; and so angry was the old lady at 
what she termed the contumacy of her niece, 
that it was only when Don Antonio explained 
to her that it was requisite Ermenegilda 
should be with her, and thus be prevented 
from seeking Dora, that the irate old lady 
fetched her to Frascati. 

Ermenegilda had been sent for to Sorrento 
on account of the severe illness of her mother 


the very day Mrs. Temple arrived in Rome ; 
and, had it not been for the promise given 
to Ottavia Castellani to be present at her 
marriage, she would have remained with her 
mother, Rome and its environs having be- 


come distasteful to her. 
Since the disappearance of Dora, Mrs. 


Temple had used the precaution of changing 
her name to that of Graham on her arrival 
in Rome; but by some mischance or care- 
lessness on the part of Abbott, her maid, a 


card-case of her mistress was left on the 
toilette of Mrs. Temple’s room, open to the 
prying eyes of the servants. 

Don Antonio, who visited the principal 
hotels every morning to make inquiries as to 
the arrival of some English friends (so he 
said), was told by the manager of the Hotel 
de Russie that Mrs. Graham and family were 
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| 





there; but he believed her real name was 
Temple—producing one of that lady’s visiting- 
cards—as he had found a case with the cards 
bearing that name in Mrs. Graham’s room. 

Don Antonio was delighted, and gave the 
man a five-franc piece on the spot; and it 
was not until Mrs. Temple had removed to 
Frascati that the daily, nay hourly, watching 
of her movements ceased. 

But, by some means or other, the fact of 
her departure became bruited abroad. 
bably some of the Castellani family, being 
entirely ignorant of everything relative to 
the affairs of their English neighbours at the 
villa, had spoken to some one of their going 
away with much sorrow, and thus it had 
arrived to the knowledge of the Don, whose 
next step was to send off a messenger to the 
Monastery of the Mount ordering that the 
young English novice, Dora Temple, be 
immediately removed to the Monastery of 
the Benedettini at Fiesole. 

A solemn congregazione had been held at 
the Monastery of Our Lady of the Mount to 
precise the day on which the solemn festival 
should be held to celebrate the event of the 
miracle in the ancient church of “ Za Ma- 
donna del Monte.” 

The novices and the lay sisters—of which 
latter there were many—were all in a perfect 
flutter of pleasant expectation at the thought of 
a break in their monotonous lives, fluttering 
here and there, first to one person and then 
to another with an account of the procession 
and the ceremony to take place on the third 
day from that on which the Mother-Superior 
had made it known to the inmates of the 
Monastery. 

That gentle lady loved to see those who 
were under her care contented and happy. 
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No harsh rules or unwomanly punishments 
disgraced her control over them, but firmness, 
wisdom, and gentleness obtained for her the 
requisite obedience to her rules. 

Therefore, although the Padre Zucchino re- 
monstrated with her on the levity—as he 
termed the harmless pleasure of the sister- 
hood—the mother superior simply told him 
that she wished no interference, as all were 
obedient and well behaved. 

The dressing of the church was to be con- 
fined to the nuns, the older ones, who under- 
stood it; the gathering and massing the 
flowers into designs of all kinds, to the 
younger nuns and novices. 

It was a fearful time for Dora; every one 
courted her; every one looked upon her as 
the cause of the present and the forthcom- 
ing rejoicing; it was, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that seeds of arrogance and 
pride were sown, which could only be eradi- 
cated by the baptism of affliction. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
MIRACLE. 

THE eventful day, to which all had looked 

forward with so much anxiety, at length 

arrived, and at an early hour of the morning 

the whole of the dwellers in the monastery 

were up and doing. 

Don Antonio and Padre Francesco, with 
a host of celebrants, acolytes, incense-bearers, 
and the whole tribe of priests, and bare-footed 
Jrat: had arrived the evening before, at the 
convent of St. Catherine, situated a little 
lower down the mountain. 

The church of St. Maria del Monte was 
charmingly decorated for the occasion; the 
flowers which the nuns and novices had 
risen early that morning to pluck whilst 
dewy and fresh, making no small item towards 
forming the magnificent appearance the 
building presented, more particularly the 
altar and lady chapels. All the rich tapestry 
which had been gifts to the monastery, by 
the noble nuns and abbesses of the past 
times, had been drawn from their hiding 
places, as well as the rich velvet door curtains, 
purple and ruby colour, with gold lace and 
fringe, and all these, combined with the flags 
and banners, made the small but elegant 
little church of the monte look imposing. 

As to the crosses and crucifixes, in gold 
and silver, they would have made the fortune 
of any modern jeweller, in these days of high 
church finery ! 

But the object which received attention 
from} all when the procession entered the 
church, was the huge banner, on which was a 





full length figure of the Virgin and Child, on a 
ground of blue satin, the head being encircled 
by the usual halo, and sprinkled around with 
golden stars. 

It was a beautiful piece of work, and hav- 
ing been begun some few years previously by a 
noble nun, who had died in all the odour 
of sanctity, it was thought well to bring it 
forth and have it finished for the forthcoming 
festival; the many fair and clever fingers 
which helped to put in the halo and stars 
soon making an end of the work. 

The church was full of visitors, many of 
whom were the friends and relatives of the 
nuns and novices; and before the hour for 
the ceremonies to commence, they were 
conducted to their seats, thus avoiding all 
confusion or indecent haste. 

Padre Francesco and Don Antonio had 
seen Dora the previous evening after vespers, 
and the latter at a very early hour that morn- || 
ing at confession. The sort of respect with || 
which these dignified and grave men had || 
treated her, made the poor girl giddy and || 
overcome with the conflict of her feelings,— || 
and no wonder! 

Dora Temple had been stolen from the 
home nest at the time when girlhood melts 
so sweetly and imperceptibly into early 
womanhood ;—when the shortcomings of | 
the girl are corrected by the development || 
and awakening of the senses to the high re- 
sponsibilities of life, but requiring the lovingly 
corrective tones of the mother’s voice to guide 
her conduct in the new morning of knowledge 
breaking around her. 

All this Dora Temple had lost! All this 
mother’s love and care she had felt the want 
of without knowing it; therefore, it was no 
wonder that on this occasion, she who,was thus 
exalted above those around her should, as a 
sequence, be in part wanting in that girl-like 
candour, and modest dependence on others 
which should characterize girls of her age ; 
but instead of these there had grown up, day 
by day, a certain unfeminine hardness, mys- 
ticism, and bigotry, which seemed to make 
her unfit for even the small society by which 
she was surrounded. 

Another unpleasant fact was added to the 
others. 

It began to be evident to all that Dora was 
not happy in the discharge of her new duties. 
Poor girl, she had yet to learn that a woman 
with a true heart needs more than gratified 
pride and ambition to satisfy that heart, and 
its internal longings ‘after true happiness! 
She confided this feeling to sister Angelica, 
begging her not to speak of it to the other 
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nuns. “Happy!” said the young sister, 
** do you expect to be happy in this miserable 
prison of a place? I wish heartily that I had 
died before I put on this,” touching scorn- 
fully her scapulary. 

“Oh, Angelica,” replied Dora, brought to 
herself as it were by her friend’s words ; “we 
must not forget that, by dedicating our lives 
to retirement so that we may always pray, we 
are quite sure to go to heaven at last.’ 

“T think we could lead a prayerful life 
outside these walls as well asin them,” said 
Angelica, who having been placed at St. 
Maria del Monte by her parents without con- 
sulting her, was rather more to be pitied than 
Dora Temple. 

This little talk had taken place in the 
garden of the monastery some days before the 
celebration of the renowned miracle. 

To Padre Francesco she had spoken of this 
unsatisfied feeling, and he at once told her not 
to think but obey ; and all would be right. 

How Mrs. Temple’s heart would have 
smote her could she have known that her 
child was degraded to the state of a mere 
machine! For did she not act, move, nay, 
almost think !—at the order of her confessor? 

How did this agree with the words of Holy 
Wnit? Every man must answer for himself. 
May God in his tender mercy, for Christ’s 
sake, pardon these blind leaders of the blind, 
so that they both fall not into the ditch. But 
to return to the morning of the festival. 

At eleven o’clock the great gates were 
thrown open, and soon after, the bishop, pre- 
ceded by the cross-bearer, and accompanied 
by his retinue, were received by a whole 
train of celebrant priests, monks, acolytes, 
and incense-bearers, and by them — 

| 





to his throne on the left side of the altar, the 
organ playing one of Bach’s fugues. 

High mass was then performed, after which 
the procession, in honour of the Virgin’s 
manifestation of herself, paraded the church, 
followed by the “ Exposition of the Host.” 

The ceremony began by the organ playing 
a most beautiful solemn march during the | 
time that the procession retired from the | 
Sacrestia. First in stately order came a 
number of priests, in their rich antique lace | 
Camicas, followed by acolytes and_bare-| 
footed monks bearing costly banners, gilt and | 
silver crosses, and crucifixes ; next came the 
incense-bearers, with their silver turibulos, 
from which they threw such clouds of incense, | 
that the subtle perfume almost overpowered | 
the sweet odour of the heaps of charming | 
flowers with which the altar, and every avail- 
able part of the church was decorated. 








After followed the two great features of the 
procession. 

On a kind of draped stand, borne by 
four monks, was an elegantly dressed and 
jewelled figure of the Virgin; and next after 
it walked a slight form, veiled from head to 
foot, attended by a nun, both carrying large 
lighted candles, as did all those who walked 
in the procession. 

Just behind these two figures came a priest 
bearing the newly-made and rich banner of 
the Virgin, which, with the drooping form it 
every now and then overshadowed, gained 
more attention for a time than any other part 
of the procession. 

The choir came next, and then the august 
person of the bishop in his violet robes, the 
train supported by two boy bearers. Some 
of the most distinguished families within 


twelve miles of the monastery, had signified . 


their desire to assist in the ceremony, and 
they, attended by their liveried attendants, 
who carried their flowers, books, and fans, 
walked immediately after the bishop, all 
carrying long lighted wax candles. 

As the procession came up to that part 
of the church which was the scene of the 
miracle, the whole company stopped, and all 
bowed reverently to the image of the Madonna 
which stood in the niche. 

Then the organ ceased its march-likemusic, 
and changed to as ofter strain, as choir and 
priests chanted the Litany to the Virgin. 

Softly, and sadly sweet flowed the har- 
mony as the procession now passed round 
the church ; and so divinely tender were the 
strains, that it seemed as though the angel 
hosts of heaven intoned a hymn to the err- 
ing children of earth, telling them the wel- 
come story of the Eternal Father’s love. 

And then, when the Litany was ended, 
priests and people joined the sweet young 
voices behind the screen, as the organ burst 
forth in a grand triumphant Ze Deum. 

The flood of sweet music filled the old 
church, sending its notes of sounding har- 
mony through the ivy-wreathed windows to 
the great cloisters, where in the little quaint 
garden in their midst, the flowers drooped in 
the noon day sun: then floating on, it reached 
the small hill-side cemetery, where the melody 
died away in a whispering requiem for those 
who had passed away ! 

At this time the procession had reached 
the altar, the bishop took his seat on his 
throne, and the celebrants their accustomed 
places. 

Perfect silence now reigned in the church. 

The priest advanced to the bishop and 
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invested him withthe f/vza/e*, forthe ceremony | went to his place. Deep silence again pre- 
of the Exposition of the Host.t vailed. The bishop, seeing all was ready, 
During this time the church had been) went to the altar, and took from it the osten- 
darkened by drawing the rich velvet curtains | sorio, and slowly turned himself towards the 
over the windows and doors, causing a| kneeling people. 
soft religious light, made by the lamps burn-| The scene at this moment was one not 
ing before the shrine of our lady and the six | easily to be forgotten. The semi-darkened 
lights on the altar. The whole congregation | church in such perfect silence, the kneeling 
then fell on their knees; the white-robed | people, the white-robed form who knelt aside 
novice and her attendant nun kneeling at| under the shadow of the glittering banner, 
the left of the altar, immediately under the/and the stately figure of the bishop in his 
banner of the Virgin. The altar, which was }robes, thrown into full relief by the number 
draped by two curtains of rich red damask, | of wax lights on the altar behind him; all 
was then lighted up with a number of candles, | made up a picture of many and rare attrac- 
causing it to appear in a state of illumination | tions. 
in comparison to the rest of the church, which| When he had stood there for a moment, 
produced a most imposing effect. |the bishop raised the ostensorio high above 
In deep mysterious silence, which lent aj his head, for the people to see and worship. 
weird charm to the moment, a priest ad-|The church bells at that instant rung a 
vanced to the steps of the altar, and knelt|solemn peal. There was no movement in 
with bowed head; he then arose and knelt | the whole kneeling crowd, devotion (?) every- 
on the second step, after which he approached | where ; whilst the only sound was the dull 
the /abernacolo,t and unlocking it, took out/ ringing of the bells in the old church tower 
the /zsside,§ in which was an already con-| where the old raven sat brooding. 
secrated ostia, and with many genuflexions,| After holding it in that manner a few 
he placed it in the ostensorio. |i |seconds, the bishop gently lowered it; the 

This part of the ceremony finished, he | silence was then broken by the clear noise of 
then ascended a small pair of steps, and )a small silver bell. 
placed the ostensorio on the super altar,and| “Ting, ting.” The bishop turned the 
reverently bowing left it there. He then | ostensorio to the right ; again ting ting,—more 
knelt, as before, the people falling almost on | deeply prostrate, if possible, became the wor- 
their faces. The bishop intoned the “ Pange| shippers ; then to the left, ting ting, and in 
Lingua,” and receiving the ‘uribo/o ffom the | lowering the, to him, sacred vessel, the “ Ex- 
bearer he threw it high, and higher still, so| position of the Host” was finished, and he put 
that its subtle odorous clouds almost en-| the ostensorio on the altar, ready for the 
veloped the altar. | curate or priest to replace it ; which he did 

When these first verses of the hymn had| by bowing at every moment while taking out 
been sung, accompanied by the organ, special| and replacing it in the péssde, and that 
prayers followed, and then the singing again|again into the (‘adernacolo. ‘The bishop, 
began at “ Zuntum ergo Sacramentum venere-| attended as before, then left the church, and 
mur cernui.” At these last two words| the priests, among whom it is almost un- 
there was a fresh movement among the) necessary to say, were Padre Francesco, Don 
people—a movement of still deeper humilia-| Antonio, Don Lorgotto, and FraCecci. These 
tion and prayer, and at “ Genifori geni-| returned to the monastery to make arrange- 
toque,” the bishop again threw clouds of| ments relative to many other matters beside 
incense towards the ostensorio. that relating to Dora Temple. During the 

The priest, after the singing was ended,| ceremony of the exposition Dora had been 
with much bowing, removed the ostensorio|in a kind of waking dream. 
from the super altar to the altar, and the| The deep respect with which she had been 
lighted candles; then, reverently bowing, | treated by the ladies who came to be present 
at the celebration had moved her greatly. 

* The flowing dress or cloak in which the cere-/ As we have said, she had become older 
mony of the Exposition of th Hosts performed, | than her years during the sixteen months she 
on the upper tena tte the waabie and the slants had been separated from her home. 
worship it ! Whilst walking in the procession before 

~ Thecase in which the pisside is kept until required | the figure of the Virgin she had been almost 
= } teen in which the Host is always kept. | afraid of fami, — on —_ 

| The gold or silver aie pars in which the affected by the music and singing. She had 
Host is put for worshipping it. thought deeply, and with a sort of returning 
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affection, of her mamma and Mildred, both 
ones so dearly loved, before her eyes became 
blinded, and her heart scared; and as the 
sweet clear young voices of her companions 
rang out, tears, the first she had shed for 
many months, dimmed her eyes, as with a 


thinking sometimes of those I have left at 
home,” continued sister Dora, as her emotion 
gradually gave way to the proud thought that 
the grandeur and ceremony of that day were 
in part to do her honour, for had not the 
Virgin deigned to manifest herself to her in 

























deep sob she whispered, “ Mother! oh, my /|her hour of penitence ? 
mother!” At this moment Padre: Francesco and 
It was the voice of Nature pleading in her| Sister Monica entered the reception-room— 
heart ; for what was more likely to work on| one on one side the gate, and one the other. 
the feelings of a girl so young as Dora) The governess of Dora was astonished to see 
Temple, and whose heart was at that time}her excited state, and turned a look of in- 
only lightly crusted over with the shameful} quiry on the padre. Both were aware of the 
effects of her Roman Catholic teachings, as/| other’s views. 
music? Up to that time she had done as| The thoughtful confessor of Dora having 
Padre Francesco had bidden her, which was, | heard her stifled cry when in the procession, 
that the moment when thoughts of her home,| had been prepared for this ebullition, and 
and loving yearnings for the dear ones under had come prepared with its remedy. 
its peaceful roof came to her mind, to drive; “Daughter,” said he, approaching the 
them away by immediately saying her prayers | grate, “ it being the visitors’ day some of the 
to the Virgin and telling her beads! ladies who were present at the celebration 
This was certainly rather better than! this morning are coming this afternoon, and I 
daring to approach the Creator for the purpose | should wish them to see you, and know you 
of sending forth from our hearts that love|as the novice to whom the Virgin has ap- 
he had commanded us to feel for each other | peared.” 
as His creatures, for is it not added, and} Dora bowed her head in sign of assent. 
“So fulfil the law of Christ ” ? For a moment a wild hope had entered her 
Padre Francesco, who walked on one side | mind that her mamma and Mildred were the 
of her, or rather a little behind her, heard | ladies, Padre Francesco having promised her 
the cry of the novice who had been so| that they should be invited for the ceremony. 
favoured by the Madonna; and anxious to} All the letters she had at first written of 
crush out all such worldly feelings from her | course had been, after reading, consigned to 
who was destined to become one of he|the flames, and lately, since she had been so 
brides of Christ, he began to think how he| separated from all but her monastery duties, 
could best put out this returning feeling of|the letters had not been written. She was 
affection. The consequence of all these} diligently preparing for her profession as a 











agitations was that when Dora reached the|nun, and were not they heretics? so as 
monastery she restrained her tears as well as | usual, she crushed out human feelings for 
she could, but her flushed cheeks and swollen | the sake of a so-called religion which forbade 
eyes, so different to her usual placid looks, | them, and was quietly, but steadily, being 




























































made the mother superior inquire if she was ill. | transformed into a bigot, young as she was. 
“No, reverend mother, not ill,” replied} And the bitter future! she did not think of 
Dora, “ but—but—is it indeed wicked, can it | that. 

be wrong for me to—to want, oh,so much} Padre Francesco watched his pupil, and 
to see—to see my dear, dear mamma and| felt more sure of her —— well, her belief in 
Mildred?” and as she pronounced the last! the Roman Catholic faith. 

words, Dora fell on the bosom of the lady 











for whom, without really being aware of it,| CHAPTER XV.—DEPARTURE FROM STA, MARIA 
she had a true respect and much genuine ad- | DEL MONTE. 
admiration, and confidence in a passion. of} THe ceremony to which all the inmates of 
tears. the monastery had looked forward was over ; 
“ Wicked, my daughter! wicked, who told | and, fatigued as they were, the group of nuns 
you it was wicked? True we must love God | and novices went to the room of the mother 
better than father, mother, brother, or sister ;| superior to receive her nightly benediction. 

or else we should never have strength to} All had something to remark concerning 
separate ourselves from them to dedicate/ this visitor or that priest, which showed that 
our lives to His service. But we may still} they had taken as much interest in the dress 
love them, daughter.” and behaviour of the assembled company as 
“But Padre Francesco reproves me for} though it had been in a drawing-room. 
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But apart from the gorgeousness of the 
ceremony, the great centre ‘of attraction was 
the young novice to whom the miracle had 
been vouchsafed. 





Among those who honestly believed that | 
to | 


the Blessed Virgin had condescended 
appear in the church, and even to speak to 
the novice when ex fenitence, Dora was 
regarded as one not to be approached too 
freely after such a mark of heavenly favour ; 


| the long windows and lighting up with a 
| sweet pale comeliness the faces of the nuns 
in their sombre dresses, and the novices in 
their lighter ones, among the latter of whom 
was Dora Temple. 

In honor of the special occasion she was 
| dressed entirely in white, her veil being thrown 
|partly back, revealing the soft outlines of 
her pretty youthful countenance, improved 
and softened by the vivid emotion her posi- 


and many a grande dame, who would under | tion called forth, the soft rose-bloom on her 


other circumstances have passed her with a 

kindly glance alone, now looked on her with 

a kind of reverent respect. 
And Dora, how did she bear all 


weight of so much dangerous favour ? 


The months she had passed in retire-} 


ment had wakened into life many new, 
feelings in her girlish nature, marking her 

passage from girlhood to early womanhood, | 
by rendering her more decided, and this was 
scarcely wanted, as under the peculiar cir- | 
cumstances in which she was situated every- 
thing had tended to harden all that wanted | 
softening in her half developed character, 
especially the new form of religion she had | 
embraced, the event of the miracle having in | 
her youthful imagination placed her on a 
proud pinnacle above those around her. 

Could her mamma have been in daily com- 
merce with her at this time she would not 
have known her. 

After this special call of the Virgin, Dora 
had become as it were the queen and centre 
of the Monastery of the Mount, a most} 
dangerous position for so young a girl; and| 
had it not been for the good sense and} 
discretion of the mother superior, Dora) 
Temple, the novice, would have become | 
more hard and unwomanly than it would) 
have been possible to conceive the school-| 
girl Dora could ever have proved. 

But her “ religious ” mother saw and under- | 
stood it all. The priests, Padre Francesco 
above all, treated her with marked favour, | 
hinting broadly, although never positively 
saying it, that Sister Dora (she had not yet 
received her nun’s name) was to be very res- 
pectfully approached, and there were some 
of the very enthusiastic (mad?) who seldom | 
passed her without a deep reverence ! 

It was on a lovely night in October, early 
in the month, a bright full moon flooded the | 
corridors of the monastery of “ Our Lady of 
the Mount,” as the company of nuns and 
novices flitted through them on their way to| 
the room of the mother superior, the| 
moonlight shining in shafts of light through! 

Vv, 





| cheek giving a nameless charm to her looks, 

jas she shyly gazed from out her mass of 
| white drapery. 

this | 

homage ? How comport herself under the| 

| the corridor with the rest, the soft light which 


Not one present but had envied Dora 
Temple that day. As she passed through 


streamed over her served to lighten up 
jher snowy garments with its dark lengths, 
revealing to her the person of Sister Angelica, 
who had been treated with peculiar harshness 
by Padre Francesco because of her refusal to 
receive a confessor whose bold unseemly 
manners offended her. 

The two friends passed out into the piazza, 
and there the young nun tearfully recounted 
the hard conduct of the padre. 

‘You never inquired after me, Dora,” 
almost sobbed Sister Angelica, “and that 


| dreadful Padre Francesco has banished me 


to my cell for days together, just to punish 
me for those words I said to you about not 
liking him, and something else I cannot 
remember now. He isa vindictive man, and 
I will not have the confessor he sent me.” 

“ He is very good to me,” answered Dora, 
“he always lets me write every month just 
to let mamma and Mildred know how content 
I am in this place, and he has promised that 


ishe shall be invited when the day of my pro- 


fession comes.” 
“ And you believe him? poor child! come 


‘closer, for there is always that ugly Sister 


Monica here listening, especially if the 
novices are together. Do you think for one 
moment that your letters ever saw the post- 
office? Did you not think by what the 
padre told you that the Signore Mabella, or 
Ermenegilda, which is her real name, was 
unfaithful to you in leaving you to come here 


alone ?” 
“Of course I do, because the padre told 


/me so; and surely he would not tell me what 


was not true.” 

“ Ask the portress,” replied Sister Angelica, 
* she will tell you, as she has told me, quite a 
different tale.” 

Dora was just about to reply in accents of 


‘wonder, when the loud clang of the bell at 
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the outer gate of the monastery made het 
suspend her words, for it was an unusual 
sound at that hour. <A few minutes only had 
elapsed, when the old portress passed the 
astonished girls followed by a strange monk 
on their way to the apartments of the mother 
superior. ‘ There is a messenger of evil to 
some one,” said Sister Angelica. “ Oh how 
I despise this place !—this dress” indignantly 
plucking at the sombre skirt, “the mystery 
under which everything is hidden is all so 
distasteful to me that I long to get away from 
it if it were possible, for I begin to doubt 
much that once I believed. The miracle, for 
example, I don’t believe one word of it.” 

‘“But I saw it, Angelica, oh don’t be 
wicked, or you will lose the favour of the 
Holy Virgin, and how dreadful that would 
be!” 

Sister Angelica instinctively fingered her 
beads, and was about to reply to her compa- 
nion, when a messenger from the mother supe- 
rior summoned Dora to that lady’s apartment. 

On entering the parlour where any special 
interview took place, Dora saw that the monk 
whom she had seen but a few minutes before 
passing through the piazza, was now seated 
in close and apparently agitating conversation 
with the mother superior. 

The monk cast a piercing glance on the 
young and beautiful novice when she entered 
the room. He was travel-soiled and looked 
weary, as though he had come off a long and 
hurried journey, which was the fact, for 
Padre Cecci was the messenger sent by Padre 
Francesco, and was acting for those who had 
the power to command that the young novice, 
called Dora Temple, should with a competent 
escort, be conveyed to the monastery of the 
Benedettini at Fiesole without delay. 

“My daughter,” said the mother superior, 
or abbess, holding out her hand affectionately 
to Dora, “I have just received through this 
holy man a packet from Padre Francesco, 
with orders that I lose no time in sending 
you under safe escort, of which Padre Cecci 
will form one, to the Benedettini monastery at 
Fiesole.” 

The good abbess was much moved; she 
never lilded parting with her children, as she 
called them, and in announcing to Dora that 
she was to begin her journey as soon as was 
compatible with her personal comfort on the 
next day, she fairly broke down, her last 
words being scarcely audible. 

Dora was displeased beyond words to 
express what she felt. ‘To be sent away from 
the place where she had been so favoured 
was more than she could bear. Certainly 


& 


the renown of her special call by the 
Blessed Virgin would follow her, and then 
she sorrowed for her companions, but as a 
proof that her heart was crusted over with 
pride, and other small feelings, Dora did not 
notice the emotion of the mother superior 
otherwise than by saying she supposed that 
they would allow her soon to return. 

“ Do you not think it is very strange to 
sen d for me i such a hurry, dear madame ?” 
said Dora, “was there no message or letter 
to me ?” bridling up with suppressed pride to 
think that she should be thus slighted. 

“Yes, daughter, there is,” said Padre 
Cecci, speaking for the first time, “ the holy 
mother will give it you doubtless.” The lady 
presented a small open letter to Dora, which 
contained a few words only to the effect that 
by obeying the orders of the abbess with 
regard to her journey, she would show, her 
devotion to the church. 

Dora reflected for a moment, and then 
turning to the abbess, who was regarding her 
with mournful tenderness, she bent reverently 
before her, saying, “ I am ready to obey you, 
reverend mother, in all things.” 

Padre Cecci then rose, saying that he 
should hold himself in readiness to depart at 
any hour she saw fit to command his attend- 
ance; and with a deep reverence to the 
mother superior and Dora he left the apart- 
ment, the clanging of the monastery gate a 
few minutes afterwards told that he had 
sought his quarters at the convent down the 
mountain. 

As soon as Fra Cecci had left them, Dora 
asked the mother superior if she knew the 
reason of her sudden departure from her 
present quiet home, more especially as Padre 
Francesco had always spoken of the old 
church of the monastery as the one in which 
her vows were to be taken. 

“J would that I could tell you, my child,” 
said the mother superior, but I am no wiser 
than yourself. Padre Francesco doubtless 
has some strong reason for your removal to 
another retreat, which may refer to the great 
honour done to you in the special intervention 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

“One thought struck me when I read the 
Padre’s missive which was that there may be 
some disorders or want of ardour among the 
novices at the Benedettini monastery, and he 
thinks that your presence may rekindle their 
love and reverence to the Madonna, knowing 
all the particulars of the great miracle.” 

It was curious to see the change in the 
looks and behaviour of Dora at the speech of 
the mother superior. Pride at being some 
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| one above those around her might now be 
termed one of her most besetting sins, and 
circumstances had tended to foster this 
ignoble and dangerous feeling. More than 
once the mother superior, in her own gentle 
language and manner, had made this the 
theme of her well-meant lectures to the 
young people under her care, telling them of 
the danger to their souls of so uncharitable a 
feeling, and the charm, on the other hand, 
which belonged to those whose highest wish 
was to be good Christians, and after that 
like those whose truth and many other 
virtues made them emulated and loved by all 
who are blessed with their friendship. 

Dora for the first time seemed somewhat 
moved at the reverend mother’s words ; but 
the feeling that her presence was looked 
upon as something of importance even in 
another monastery, filled her with pride, and 
she told her that no doubt her journey to 
Fiesole would be useful, and as she had no 
ties now to keep her in any particular spot, 
she was ready to go where her confessor 
wished. 

Poor child! she had lost all higher faith 
than that in her confessor and the Virgin, a 
fatal barrier between herself and Him who 
had died for her. 

The mother superior was deeply grieved at 
Dora’s answer. She had done all in her 
power to ingraft better feelings in the heart 
of the young novice, and she now felt 
almost hopeless of doing her any good, she 
therefore reminded Dora of her early journey, 
and bestowing upon her an affectionate bene- 
diction, dismissed her to rest. 

The next morning by five o’clock every- 
thing was in readiness,and Dora,accompanied 
by Sister Monica and Sister Agnese, two 
elderly austere women, entered the refec- 
tory, and after the usual morning greetings 
(matins had already been sung in the 
private chapel), the mother superior took 
Dora into her own parlour to say addio. 

Sitting down and drawing the young 
novice to her side, she said, “You are 
leaving me, my daughter, to my sorrow, and 
you must not take in bad part anything I say 
to you, for itis dictated by love to you who 
have been some time under my care. You 
are full of life and hope as I remember 
once to have been; think, and _ think 
seriously, my daughter, before you utter 
vows which, once said, cannot be unsaid. 
You are young and very fair,’ laying the 
still. shapely hands caressingly on Dora’s 
head, “and have many happy or unhappy 
years before you. Do not throw away your 





|sunshine, child, for the rain-clouds of sorrow 
|too often obscure its welcome rays; but 
should troubles arise, even they will never 
overwhelm you while truth and rectitude are 
| yours.” 

‘“‘ You think I ought not to become a nun, 
reverend mother,” said Dora,“ and yet youtold 
me that you took your vows when still young.” 

“True, daughter; and I have passed 
many quiet, if not quite happy, years in this 
holy retreat, which is a true place of refuge 
for those who have a vocation for a monas- 
tic life. 

“T have, for have Inotbeen specially called?” 

As the abbess was a good Romanist so 
far, and did not know the secret of the 
miracle, she agreed with Dora also so far. 

The reverend mother then embraced Dora, 
her last words being said with much feeling, 
“¢ Remember, my daughter, that honour and 
rectitude are the gems which best adorn the 
character of youth. They have led me 
through many dark hours—have been my 
support in a life-long sorrow, and will, I 
heartily hope, be the help and crown of my 
grey hairs. May they prove so to you. 
Addio ; the Virgin and all holy angels keep 
you !” 

Dora remembered the dear old lady’s 
words long after the speaker had joined the 
beloved of her youth in a fairer and better 
country. 

Before the clock of the monastery rang 
six, Dora and her escort were travelling fast 
towards their destination, and so quick had 
Padre Francesco and his confreres been, that 
it was the greatest wonder that the two 
travelling parties had not met. 

Mrs. Temple, with her family and Sir Al- 
gernon, reached Turin on their way to the 
mountains in the early dawn of a bright 
October morning. 

In that picturesque city they determined 
to fix their head quarters, it being requisite 
that Mrs. Temple should have a defined 
habitation, to which letters or messages 
could be sent, and they were fortunate 
enough to find pleasant apartments, charm- 
ingly situated at the corner of two roads, the 
Corso lungo Po, and the Veale del Re. 

The suite of rooms taken by Mrs. Temple 
were all that the most fastidious could desire 

From the peculiar manner in which the 
house was built—having a balconied front, 
with the rooms facing each other, the garden 
being divided by a carriage drive—a large 
semicircular view was obtained of the most 
picturesque part of Turin. The sada, or 
drawing-room, opened by a large double 
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glass door on to the flower-covered balcony, | cieri, the clatter of their horses’ ‘hoofs or on “the 
which balcony extended the whole length of | suspension bridge reminding Sir Algernon of | 
the suite of apartments to an iron gate, which | the expressive line in Virgil, “ Quati: ungula 
closed them in as though in a private house. | campum,” the charmingly executed music 

From this balcony the scene was enchant- | coming nearer and nearer, and sounding 
ing! Like all the surrounding contradas of| sweeter and more sweet as they passed the 
Turin, double rows of trees embellish each | | bridge ; then emerging from the road the 
sfde of the footway, which give them a) full melody fell upon the ear, as the band 
park-like appearance, and forms a welcome | | took up their station under the trees before 
shade to the pedestrian in the fervid heat of | the balcony, where Mrs. Temple and the 








summer. 


The trees which sentinelled the road | 


before Casa Elia (the name of Mr. Temple’ s | 


house) were grand old chestnuts, growing in 
a double semicircle. 


lovely shaded road; and looking beneath 


and beyond all this flush of greenery ran the | 


silver winding Po, crowned by the magnifi- 


Topping the green hills of Turin, rising from | 
its banks—thosa romantic heights—is the) 
Convent of the Cappucini, which is reached 
by a winding path, where in summer time | 
the rock rose and oleander bloom in wild | 
luxuriant beaujy, as well as the white and | 
red hawthorn, which fill the air with their 
perfume. 

Further on the view becomes, if possible, 
more beautiful. Another bridge, made of 
stone, straight and grand looking, crosses 
the river, leading to other bosky lanes and 
nest-like villages, and then more green hills, 
more silver river, wish boats covered in part 
by pink and white awnings; and looking 
beyond the crest of another hill rises the) 
classic-built Superga, the burial place of the | 
Kings of Sardinia—now, thank God! Kings | 
of Italy. 

Mrs. Temple was enchanted the next 
morning when, going on to the balcony to) 
look about her, the whole beautiful pano-} 
rama burst on her view, 





made more charm- | 
ing by the clear bright air aud warm sun- 
shine. Then, as though to complete the 
picture, her eye rested on the fine public} 
garden, the Valentino, which rises to the left 
of the house, and is he great resort of the 
people of Turin in the summer evenings. 

The whole party were delighted with these 
quarters, for Sir Algernon had obtained rooms 
on the opposite wing—the house having 
sixty rooms and two outside staircases—and 
each stood for some time pointing out some 
fresh beauty to the other. 

They were about to return indoors, when 
the sound of martial music on the other side 
the bridge caused them to retrace their steps 
to listen. 

On they came, the band of the 8th Lan- 





Beyond these was the | 


cent suspension bridge which spans the river. | 


/in bondage worse than death, 


| rest were standing. 


“You will learn to love my Italy, cava 
” cried Ermenegilda, as she observed 


signora, 
the effect the beautiful exsemble had on Mrs. 
Temple and Mildred ; 


from which we have learnt so much.” 
“ The benefit is, I think, quite reciprocal,” 


replied Sir Algernon, “for all the higher 


arts and civilization came from Italy, and 
we must always remember that the one 
great cause of our improvement is the Re- 
formation; for whilst England and the English 
threw off the ignoble yoke of a priesthood 
who had maimed their efforts to become 
greater and better, Italy was and is still held 
because she 
pins her faith upon tawdry-dressed and wink- 
ing Madonnas and home-made saints.” 

“You are hard upon us poor Italians: re- 
member that we have not an open Bible as 
you have,” replied Ermenegilda, 
the customs I most admired whilst in your 
England was the scripture-reading, for in our 
churches we cannot understand one word 
said.” 

The summons to breakfast put an end to 
the conversation, but not to thought, for it 
had just passed into the mind of Ermene- 
gilda that there was a fatal barrier between 
herself and her dearest hopes, and that bar- 
rier was the difference of faith between her- 
self and Sir Algernon. 

And the baronet !—did the subject ever 
cause him a sigh of regret? Not one, because 
he had such an entire and perfect belief that 
when, one by one, the real truths of pure 
religion, unpolluted by forms and ceremonies, 
the performance of which—such as paying 
for eating meat on fast-days, indulgences for 
sins, &c. &c., all of which bring money to 
the coffers of the Church—were gradually 
poured into so pure and just a mind as 
Ermenegilda’s, conviction must and would 
follow, and he would have the joy of feeling 
that he had weaned her from a religion to 
which she could not always yield obedience, 
as she had proved. Could Ermenegilda have 
known Sir Algernon’s thoughts on this subject 


“but I do not mean 
to speak in disfavour of your noble country, 


“and one of 
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she would have been saved many bitter} gotto, the editor of one of the most rabid 
thoughts and hours of real sorrow. The| Romanist gazettes in Turin, or indeed in 
necessity of procuring the services of a guide, | Italy. 
or a courriera—their own having left to fulfil} Ermenegilda he recognised, although she 
another engagement—detained Mrs. Temple} did not know it; so when he saw her 
in Turin two days; for Sir Algernon, who| speak soothingly in English to Mrs. Temple 
had taken upon himself the duty of pro-|he immediately rememembered the whole 
curing either that he could find, did not} story of the mission to England and its con- 
succeed until four o’clock on the afternoon | sequences. 
of the second day after their arrival. | Stepping up to Ermenegilda, he addressed 
They had done much, however, in those | her with all the soft grace of a courtier, en- 
two days. In the first place, after much | treating her to remember that he had had the 
anxiety and many inquiries, Mrs. Temple|happiness of being made known to her by 
had found out where the Monastery of La} Cardinal Bertoni at one of Aer aunt's recep- 
Madonna del Monte was situated; and,|tions. Well did Ermenegilda remember it ; 
among the other gossip in the sa/a of the} for it was a sort of visit of inspection on his 
Ministro della TIstruziéne del Culto, where| part to pronounce the yes or no as to her 
she sought her information, that of the won-| fitness for’the mission to England. 
derful miracle which had come to pass in the| “Your friend is, I fear, not well,” said 
Monastery of Our Lady of the Mount was|he; “ will you permit me—for I am quite at 
most talked of. home here—to offer her some iced water or 
“To whom was the Blessed Virgin so/| lemonade ?—it will revive her.” 
gracious ?” said an old duchess well known} “Thank you so much,” replied she; “ but 
in high Romanist circles in Turin when Carlo | I think that Madame Graham will do better 
Alberto was king. to return home, as ”—Ermenegilda was going 
At that period none but those of the! to say— as we have a journey before us to- 
Popish faith were permitted the extrée of| morrow,” but she stopped herself, remember- 
the royal saloons, and the duchess, at that| ing to whom she was speaking ; she therefore 
time the distinguished bride of an officer} finished by saying, “as she has but just re- 
high in the court favour, was the means, par-| covered from an illness.” Don Lagotto then 
ticularly as chaperone, of turning the faith of} made his bow and retired to his seat. The 
more than it would be decorous to say, when| drive home was scaréely a pleasant one. 
that faith interfered with their introduction | There was only Ermenegilda and Sir Alger- 
to royalty. /non with Mrs. Temple, Mildred and Minna 
The answer to the duchessa’s question! having made an excursion to the Valentino 
came from a priest, a most distinguished-| attended by Abbott, and both her com- 
looking man, who gave one the immediate! panions saw that the thoughts of her child 
idea that he was a scholar and a man of) were very heavy at her heart. 
gentle birth. “What is it, casa signora?” asked Er- 
“ Ad una nobile Signorina Inglese ch’e nei| menegilda, taking Mrs. Temple’s hand, which 
monastero come novizia.” | was, however, directly drawn away ; for at 
The answer made Mrs. Temple tremble} that moment she could only think of Dora as 
with indignation, for she was sure it was of} lost, body and soul, through Ermenegilda’s 
Dora they spoke. She was about to make | meané. : 
some reply, when Sir Algernon and Ermene-| _“ You ask me what is troubling ne,” said 
gilda by a look warned her that the place in| Mrs. Temple; “you, who have taken my 
which they were at that time seated was/| child from me, and who has now become the 
sacred to such odd stories / and that, by ex-| talk of this place—the object of a pretended 
posing her feelings, she might possibly get|miracle—the medium of propagating a dis- 
into trouble. | graceful cheat to the whole of Italy! Oh, 
Poor lady! at that moment she felt more | my lost husband! how have I fulfilled your 
than ever that her child was lost to her, and| dying wish, that your twin girls should be 
her disturbed manner and tearful eyes drew | kept from the pollution of falsehood in every 
upon her the notice of the clerical who had| shape!” and the afflicted lady sobbed bit- 
answered the duchess ; for he bent upon her | terly. 
the whole force of his deep.set eyes, as} Mrs. Temple’s spirits were low. She was 
though he would gladly know what interest | greatly shocked at the idea of her child being 
she had in the “ wobile signorina Inglese.” so entirely lost to her; for she knew enough 
This man was none other than Don La-| to be sure that a young girl, surrounded by 
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astute and unscrupulous men and hard-|his tender, compassionating regards did 
natured women, whose hearts were ossified|much to restore the poor girl’s equanimity. 
from the want of loving commerce with their| Before they had time for more words, the 
kind, would do with Dora as best suited | ci/fadina drew up before the house, and they 
them ; for were they not, from their false|all alighted. They had entered the saloon 
vows, forbidden to cherish and foster all) when the baronet, taking Ermenegilda by 
those gentler feelings which womankind | the hand, led the trembling girl up to Mrs. 
should possess, and which ought to have;Temple, only saying, “She is guiltless of 
made each one feel as a mother to the hap-| wrong to your child or yourself, dear friend ;” 
less child she mourned ? ‘and Mrs. Temple, who had been vexed with 

Ermenegilda burst into tears. “ Avete| herself before the words were finished, kissed 
ragiéne, Signora, avete ragidne, seciro—oh|the weeping girl, saying, “ Forgive a sor- 
povera me! ohime, ohime!” she exclaimed, | rowing mother,” and thus peace was restored. 
covering her face with her hands (she always|The next morning Mrs. Temple, Ermene- 
broke into Italian when excited, although | gilda, Mildred, and Sir Algernon, attended 
speaking English very well). iby a guide, left Turin for the mountains, 














Sir Algernon was very displeased, and 
could not but think Mrs. Temple unjust, and 


CHRIST 


leaving Minna Graham to take care of their 
pretty rooms, and Abbott to take care of her. 


AND WOMANHOOD. 


No. VIII.—THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


THIRD PART.—THE AWAKENING. 


WE have now artived in the course of this 
history at that which notwithstanding the 
utterance of the great resurrection word may 
be called the climax of its sorrow. For just 
at this moment bursts forth afresh the grief 
which the Lord’s coming has hitherto for the 
moment stayed. Mary is weeping, the Jews 
also weeping with her, and the Lord himself! 
He also groaned in spirit and troubled 
himself. 

But we must look a little closely at these 
words here translated, groaned in the spirit, 
for the word “groaned” is not a usual one. 
Its interpretation in this place, indeed, has 
exercised the powers of those who could seek 
the depth of its meaning. Scholars affirm, 
and this is the difficulty, that this word ex- 
presses anger and displeasure rather than 
sorrow, and so its usage shows us in those 
other places in the New Testament where it 
occurs. This is the word in Matt. ix. 30, 
Mark i. 43, rendered in our version “ straightly 
charged” where it is used of our blessed 
Lord’s threat of displeasure to those who 
should reveal the miraculous mercy vouch- 
safed to them, and again in Mark xiv. 5, as 
describing the indignant displeasure of those 
who murmured against Mary for what they 
called the waste of herointment. Thus then 
here, where the same word occurs for the 


(JNO. XI. 31—44.) 


fourth and last time in Scripture, must we 
interpret the meaning in the light of these 
other passages. Consistently, then, with the 
above, we believe it describes anger in our 
blessed Lord, but the groaning out of that 
holy indignation which at once proceeds to 
meet and overcome the ill which had other- 
wise overwhelmed our guilty race. Thus as 
Archbishop Trench observes, “ The indigna- 
tion the Lord felt was at that sad ruin which 
sin had wrought; He beheld death in all its 
fearfulness as the wages of sin; and all the 
wild woes of which this was but a little 
sample, rose up before his eyes; all the 
mourners and all the graves were present to 
Him. For that He was about to wipe away 
the tears of those present did not truly alter 
the case. Lazarus did but rise again to taste 
a second time the bitterness of death. These 
mourners He might comfort, but only for a 
little while. These tears He might stanch 
only again hereafter to flow, and how many 
had flowed and must flow with no such Com- 
forter to wipe them away. Contemplating all 
this a mighty indignation at the author of all 
this woe possessed his heart.” Thus this 
groan was of anger as well as sorrow for 
sin, and to this feeling for the moment He 





surrenders Himself (on the marginal readirg. ) 
He will, however, proceed at once to do 
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battle with the great enemy, and so asks of 
those around “ Where have ye laid him ?” 

They answer, “ Lord, come and see.” As 
He goes toward the grave he allows his tears 
to mingle with theirs, and his indignation 
resolves itself into a gentler sorrow.—Jesus 
wept—Saint John sets this clause alone: 
this and nothing else happened on his part 
while going to the sepulchre. Marvellous 
mystery ! The Resurrection and the Life went 
on his way to his triumph weeping. The 
Jews present with Him were touched with this 
display of sympathy and said, * behold how 
He loved him.” But others asked captiously 
—those who were touched and those who 
cavilled with little understanding this deep 
mystery—Could not this man which opened 
the eyes of the blind have caused that even 
this man should not have died ? and thus they | 
give utterance to that thought of unbelief 
which ever opposes the glad tidings of the 
gospel of grace, asking in effect where was the 
need for a gospel of grace at all. Could He 
not have prevented all death, and further also, 
could He not have prevented all suffering, 
could He not at once, without interval of 
dimness and expectation, have brought light 
and immortality to light? Could He not 
without any probation or chastening, make 
all men altogether and immediately happy ? 
But we have absolutely no answer to make 
to these inquiries save to point out that the 
Lord Jesus as one on the way to his own 
cross now not far distant, again groaning in| 
himself, cometh to the sepulchre. It is not| 
God’s way to save, other than through the 
cross. There isnone other name under heaven 
whereby we can be saved but only the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thatis the suffer- 
ing man Jesus who wept, the man Jesus who 
loved, the man Jesus who suffered. There 
is no way but zz Him of comfort for human 
sorrow, no remedy but /Arough Him of 
human sin. Jesus in holy anger alternating 
with holy sorrow cometh to the grave. 

The grave was a cave, and a stone lay 
upon it, and éz/o this cave the Lord entered. 
That is, into the interior opening in the nar- 
rower back ground of which the corpse lay 
concealed by a stone laid before it.* Jesus 
said, “Take ye away the stone.” What ma- 








* These caves were sometimes natural, Gen. xxiii. 
9; sometimes artificial, Is. xxii. 16; Matt. xxvii, 60; ina 
field or garden with recesses on the sides, sometimes 
on a level and at others on a right descent, as seems 
to have been the case here, for the stone is said to 
have been laid upon it. It is also an indication of wealth 
on the part of the family at Bethany that they should 
have such a tomb. These costly burial places were 
out of the reach of the poor. 





‘parallel which strikes us. 


jestic composure and self possession in the 
midst of all this mighty emotion! Step by 
step the Lord approaches gradually the great 
final act, in order to qualify the amazement 
of poor mortal eyes on beholding the glory 
of God. At this point, however, Martha 
characteristically objects. Bp. Hall, in his 
quaint style observes on this objection, “ Was 
it modest mannerliness in Martha, or was it 
distrust of reparation? I fear the good woman 
meant to object to this as a likely obstacle to 
any further purposes or proceedings of 
Christ. Weak faith is still apt to lay blocks 
of difficulties in the way of the great works 
of God.” We may however judge from 
Martha’s objection that corruption had, as 
was natural, already begun, and that Martha 
the sister of him that was dead, as she is 
called again here (though the preceding 
narrative has already made this relationship 
quite plain), is so spoken of because she would 
naturally be more shocked than a stranger at 
the thought of the exposure of that counten- 
ance on which corruption had now unmis- 
takeably set its seal. Yet we may believe 
that Martha’s objection serves but to enhance 
the greatness of the Lord’s miracle. She 
could and should see corruption put on in- 
corruption, and the Lord made this manifest 
to all as an earnest of what will happen to his 
saints in the great day, and a convincing 
evidence that mortal should put on immorta- 
lity in virtue of that mighty power whereby 
He shall subdue all things unto Himself. 
Our Lord rebukes Martha. He had already 
said that faith should behold the glory of God, 
especially in ver. 26, “‘ whoso believeth in Me,” 
and also in ver. 23, “thy brother shail rise 
again;” and even so far back as ver. 4, whence 
is directly taken the words, “glory of God.” 
The great condition of witnessing the resur- 
rection, and of partaking in it, is, and ever 
must be, faith ; and the foundation of this 
faith must also be in His own word, “ Said I 
not unto thee?” But this belief. rises slowly, 
and by degrees, to sight. “ If thou wilt be- 
lieve thou shalt see the glory of God:” and 
furthermore this seeing must be by no means 
limited to the witnessing of the miracle, for 
unbelievers saw and bore testimony to that 


(see ver. 46), but in a far deeper sense, that of | 


unfolding the resurrection and the life in HIS 
own person and being. 

In the pause which occurred as those 
standing by removed the stone, we find the 
Lord’s prayer, or rather, thanksgiving.  Be- 
fore, however, we consider this prayer itself, 
it cannot. be unprofitable to call to mind a 
The corpse is here 
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being made ready tor resurrection, in contrast 
to that solemn moment when in our funeral 
service the corpse is being made ready for 
the committal to the earth, and in this inter- 
val the great words of hope and consolation 
are spoken. The Lord at this moment lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and said, “ Father, I 
thank Thee that thou hast heard Me, and I 
know that Thou hearest Me always ; but be- 
cause of the people which stand by I said it, 
that they may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.” Now this prayer at the grave-side is 
an expression of thanksgiving and _ faith. 
For all this groaning in spirit and weeping, 
this very entrance into the sepulchre and 
coming face to face with all the horrors of 
corruption, have not disturbed that perfect 
faith which He as perfect man—our perfect 
example—ever displays. ‘‘ Father, I thank 
Thee that thou hast heard Me,” for there was 
no difference or divergence of will between 
the Son and the Father; no other than con- 
fidence that He was always heard: and so 
his prayer is nothing but thanksgiving, and 
thus an example of what our prayers ought 
to be. 
the divine image the more our wills are sub- 
dued to His holy will, so the more will thanks- 
giving follow close upon prayer, and child- 
like confidence take the place of servile fear. 
For the Lord adds, “I knowthat Thou hearest 
Me always;” for sublime as_ was this 
prayer, and critical the moment of its utter- 


ance, it was no outburst of devotion called | 
forth by the solemnity of the scene, it was | 


rather the expression of his constant, ever- 


And the more we are conformed to} 


This wonderful word of power is like those 
others, indeed; “ Maid, arise!” ‘“ Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise ;” but itis not the 
same. First of all, we have the name itself 
—Lazarus—which, we have already pointed 
out, is not without its special significance. 
Then, again, the Lord speaks to Lazarus as 
already alive, and even as already awake. 
Accordingly some have said that we are to 
gather from this that the former words of 
thanksgiving were in very truth the awaken- 
ing words, and that it was only necessary 
now for the Lord to call Lazarus out of his 
chamber of death. There is much beauty 
and even truth in this thought. But on the 
other hand we would rather urge that the 
moment of awakening—so far as there is 
any necessity for us to determine it—was 
even at the instant of utterance of this word 
of power; for our blessed Lord has, we 
know, all times and seasons in his hands, 
and it rests, therefore, with Him to give the 
word when the living spirit which ever lives 
in Him, shall again rejoin its living body. 
The hour is coming, and now is, and here 
was a literal fulfilment of the last clause, 
when all that are in their graves shall hear 
his voice, and they that hear shall live. 

At this word, then, “he that was dead came 
| forth bound hand and foot with grave clothes, 
| and his face was bound about with a napkin.” 
| Not without awe and dismay, surely, on the 
part of the spectators, did his coming forth 
take place. One writes, imagining the scene, 
“A hundred voices broke forth into cries 
hands were 





{of amazement, a hundred 


abiding confidence, the very utterance of/stretched forth to the everlasting heavens, 


which was, in itself, unnecessary; for He 
adds, “ Because of the people that stood by I 
said it, that they may know that THOU hast 
sent Me,” spoken then for our sakes, for 
never does He forget, even in the most sub- 
lime flights of his highest devotion and deep- 
est communion with the Father, what is 
needful for his own. Thus appears, at this 
grave-side, the mediatorial relationship—“ I 
said it that ¢hey may believe that THou hast 
sent Me.” So that in this word we find the 
deepest doctrine, God revealed to us in the 
person of his Son. The word of power 
follows this declaration of filial confidence 
and obedience. He cried with aloud voice, 
so that all might hear, and also as an antici- 


hundreds sunk down on their knees, hun- 
dreds smote upon their breasts, hundreds 
stood as if petrified,—among these last the 
sisters themselves ;”—-and no doubt this is so 
far correct—it is true to nature—but if so 
calm amidst all the excitement around Him, 
the Lord utters another word ; “ Loose him 
and let him go.” For here again, as in that 
former miracle where He commanded to give 
the maiden meat, the Lord put honour on 
human means. The stone was raised by 
human hands, the grave-clothes loosened by 
human agency, yet that word of power could 
have rolled away the stone and rent asunder 
the material trammels of the grave as easily as 
it loosed the bands of death, and unlocked 





pation of that mighty shout, (1 Thess. 4, 16), 
the word of command of the Great Captain 
of our Salvation, which shall give the signal 
for the archangel’s voice, and cause the great 
trumpet of victory over death to sound, 


the gates of Hades that had already quite 
closed upon a soul. So then the words 
“Take away the stone,” can be used as a text 
to encourage diligence in those who, minis- 
tering to souls dead in trespasses and sins, 





“ Lazarus, come forth !” 


must wait patiently for. that word of power 
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which, given by the Spirit, can alone call them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. 

There is a legend that Lazarus was just 
thirty years old when he died, and that he 
lived over thirty years after he had been 
raised from the dead. 
tradition that he inquired whether he should 
have once more to pass through death, and 
when assured that it was even so, that he 
never smiled again. This last ,tradition 
shows its origin in some who penetrated but 
a little way into the depths of this wonderful 
history, for the inference surely is all the 
other way. If Lazarus had had a sight of Para- 
dise he would surely have had no fears of 
going thither again. St. Paul, as we have 
already noticed, did see Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 
4), and has afterwards a desire to depart, 
which he declares to be far better. (Phil. 1. 
23.) It is true that the Scripture is quite 
silent as to the subsequent history and expe- 
rience of those who had returned from the 
world beyond the grave, nor has tradition 
preserved a word of their experiences, what- 
ever they were. Yet, perhaps the effect of 
that experience may not be lost to the 
church. There is a point in the history of 
early Christianity which is very remarkable, 
and this is the very firm faith which the 
early Christians had in the resurrection. 
This is apparent from an examination of 


There is also another | 


their cemeteries, in which, as we have already 
noticed, is displayed far more strongly than 
we, with all our Scriptural knowledge, are 
able to obtain, their undoubting and vivid 
realization of this great truth, and in the 
firm faith and conviction of which they were 
ready to sacrifice life itself, and brave abso- 
lute martyrdom. Now this same early 
church had in its midst several who had 
been raised from the dead: Lazarus, the 
maiden, the young man at Nain, Dorcas, 
Eutychus, St. Paul himself, also, who had 
been caught up into Paradise,—and all these 
were living witnesses of the great truth of a 
resurrection. They might not be able, even 
as St. Paul was not able, to communicate 
anything of the nature of that world; it 
might have been for them, as it was for him, 
impossible, as being an unlawful and forbid- 
den thing to utter anything of these myste- 
ries. ‘They had, however, seen the world of 
spirit, and that was enough. There was a 
body of living tradition existing amongst 
these early converts, Jew and Gentile, men 
and women, all bearing a unanimous testi- 
mony, confirming the faith of those who 
were at length to witness the truth with their 
blood. {It was clearly just that kind of evi- 
dence which the early Church required, and 
which would be of all the most consolatory 
and convincing—may we not believe that 
they had it ? J. PELHAM DALE. 


IVY LEAVES. 


ONCE on my heart there rested 
A shadow cold and grey, 
You came to me with loving words, 
And carried the cloud away. 
And put a leaf in my locket, 
That I might remember the day. 


A little leaf of ivy, 
Ivy that clings till death ; 
You bade me trust and be patient, 
And I mourned my want of faith. 
For the ivy clings more closely 
When it feeleth the wind’s rough breath. 


Dear for your sake it lieth 
Here in my locket still ; 
Tis faded, but it recalls me 
When my heart is growing chill, 


And I pray for a purer, firmer faith, 
To guard me through every ill. 


Now on your heart there resteth, 
A shadow cold and grey, 
I cannot come with loving words, 
As you came to me that day. 
|So I send a leaf of ivy 
| To carry the cloud away. 


| Listen, love, to its teaching, 

| “I fear no adverse breath, 

'I turn not to earth, but heaven, 
I climb, and I cling till death !” 

You will soon learn where to cling, love, 
If you only climb in faith. 


HELEN LOUISA TAYLOR. 
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EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF *f MARY POWELL.” ® 


PART SECOND. 


AND now came the coronation of George |and under a golden canopy, and the universal 
the Fourth and the banquet in Westminster | burst of the assembly at seeing him, affected 
Hall, for which Haydon was so fortunate as | every one. 


to secure a ticket. He says :— 


| 


“After the banquet came the champion- 


“Sir George lent me ruffles and frill, another | ship. Wellington, in his coronet, walked down 


friend a blue velvet coat, another a sword ; 
I bought buckles and the rest I had. 


I went | Lords Howard and Anglesea. 


ithe hall, and shortly returned, mounted, with 
They rode 


to bed at ten and rose at twelve, not having | gracefully to the foot of the throne, and then 


slept a wink. 
was at the hall door at half-past one. 
ladies were before me. 


I dressed, breakfasted, and | backed out. 
Three | and outside, in twilight, a man in dark shad- 
The doors opened | owy armour appeared against the shining sky. 


The hall doors opened again ; 


about four, and I got a front place in the| He then moved, passed into darkness under 


Chamberlain’s box. ‘The sun gradually began 
to light up the old Gothic windows, the peers 
to stroll in; and others of all descriptions to 
crowd to their places; at last the hall was 
filled. Every movement, as the time ap- 
proached for the King’s appearance, was 
pregnant with interest. The appearance of 
a monarch has something in it like the rising 
of a sun. A whisper of mystery 
turns all eyes to the throne. Suddenly two 
or three rise, others fall back, some talk, 
direct, hurry, stand still, or disappear. Then 
three or four of high rank appear from behind 
the throne ; an interval is left, the crowds 
scarce breathe. Something rustles, and a 
being, buried in satin, feathers, and diamonds, 
rolls gracefully into his seat. The room rises 
with a sort of feathered, silken thunder. 
Plumes wave, eyes sparkle, glasses are out, 
mouths smile, and one man becomes the 
object of prime attraction to thousands, 

“ After the ceremonies, the King rose, 
the procession was arranged, the music played, 
and the line began to move. All this was 
exceedingly imposing. After two or three 
hours’ waiting, during which the attempt of 
the queen agitated the hall, the doors opened, 
and the flower-girls entered, strewing flowers. 
The grace of their action, their slow move- 
ment, their white dresses, were indescribably 
touching ; their light, milky colour contrasted 
with the dark shadow of the archway, which, 
though dark, was full of rich, crimson 
dresses, that gave the shadow a tone as of 
deep blood; the shadow again relieved by a 
peep of the crowd, shining in sunlight, 
beyond the gates. ‘The distant trumpets and 
shouts of the people, the slow march, and, at 
last, the appearance of the King crowned 


* Vide Mr. 











the arch, and, suddenly, Wellington, Howard, 
and the champion stood in full view within 
the hall with the doors closed behind them. 
This was certainly the finest sight of the day. 
The herald read the challenge ; the glove was 
thrown down. They all then proceeded to 
the throne. My imagination got so intoxi- 
cated that I came out with a great contempt 
for the plebs !” 

His marriage took place on the roth of 
October. He had fallen in love at first sight 
with a beautiful face ; but, fortunately for him, 
itwas the indexof acharacter perfectly adapted 
to make him happy. 

“TI don’t know how it is,” he says, “ but I 
get less reflective as I get older, I seem to 
take things as they come without much care. 
Perhaps, being married to my dearest Mary, I 
get more content with my lot, which is raptu- 
rous beyond expression. Here I sit sketching, 
with the loveliest face before me, smiling and 
laughing ; and ‘solitude is not.’ Marriage 
has increased my happiness beyond expres- 
sion,” 

Sammons, the ex-guardsman, was now his 
man-servant, and therefore always at hand, 
whether for Roman centurion or Greek 
patriot? Besides Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Tasso, and Milton, who were his constant 
companions, Haydon was a diligent reader 
of history, and digested what he read in many 
a copious analysis. 

At length his picture Lazarus was finished, 
and a room in the Egyptian Hall engaged for 
the public view of it. It has been called 
“the most awful exhibition of death just 
awakening into life that has ever been put 
upon canvas.” Most of my readers may have 
seen it on the staircase of the Pantheon. 


Tom Taylor’s ‘* Life of Haydon.” 
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Viewed at a fitting distance it tells its thrilling | bles, unable to paint, or read, or think, with- 
tale unaffectedly and impressively. At the} out confusion of head.” 
time it met with decided success. But arrest} Haydon soon called on his old friend, 
was hanging over him like the sword of Damo-| and had a long and affecting conversation 
cles : it fell and he was thrown into the King’s | with him, which was almost too exciting for 
Bench prison. poor Wilkie’s shattered nerves. Haydon 
Through the kindness of his friends and | went on cheerfully all the year, painting the 
the liberality of the public, he was again set |“ Death of Pharaoh’s First Born.” It was 
afloat ; reduced now, for sheer subsistence, to| exhibited early in 1826. Soon he was at 
begin portrait-painting. His disgust was| work again on “Alexander Taming Buceph- 
supreme; and yet he was not without a/| alus,” which was presently bespoken by the 
glimmering consciousness that he had been} benevolent Lord Egremont. By July, he was 
unjust in his depreciation of this branch of| again in such difficulties as to hazard losing 
art, which has numbered the greatest masters; Lord Egremont’s good-will, by applying to 
among its practitioners. | him for assistance. ‘The good-natured noble- 
Haydon removed to Connaught Terrace,|man called on him, examined his picture, 
which was thenceforth his home. His taking| bade him not make the queen too ugly, and 
possession was signalized by a new execution ! | put five twenty-pound notes in his hand. 
He called the people to whom he wasindebted| Made by adversity less controversial, Hay- 
for it (and for a good deal besides) ‘ old rep-| don now resolved to patch up old differences 
tiles.” Repeated debts efface the landmarks | with the Academicians, and accordingly called 
of right and wrong, and wear away delicacy|on all the principal ones, who received 
of feeling. Haydoh appealed to the liberality | him very kindly, but the renewed intercourse 
of public men, and in vain. No resource,| did very little towards amending his prospects. 
therefore, but portrait-painting. | During September, Haydon, who had not 


| . 
He mournfully recorded that, for some} quitted London for two years, found “his 


‘time, he had not had one historical fancy.} mind becoming rusty,” and indulged himself 


But, should he not rather have counted this a| with a short holiday at Brighton, which he 
blessing, since nothing is harder than to stifle | visited again in November with his wife and 
a glowing imagination when it is struggling} children. During this second trip, kind Lord 
to burst into life? Here was a pause allowed :| Egremont invited him to spend a few days at 
God and man seemed to say to him, “ You| Petworth, which he joyfully accepted. It is 
are now for a while to cease from the entbrall-| impossible to read without sympathy the poor, 
ing seductions of your art, and must give| penniless, ardent, quick-feeling man’s journal 
proof of steady, plodding, manful industry. | of this brief glimpse of enjoyment. 
In that course, you shall have support; in no} ‘ Movember 13. Set off for Petworth, where 
other. Abide the test, and after a season| I arrived at half-past three. Lord Egremont’s 
your strength of fancy shall return to you, and| reception was frank and noble. ‘The party 
meet with its just reward ; for meantime your} was quite a family one. All was frank, good- 
hand and eye will have learned to give it} humour, and benevolence. Lord Egremont 
suitable expression.” presided and helped, laughed and joked, and 
While in this state of dejection, and, as he} let others do the same. 
believed, of fruitlessness, a friend in need} “15th. Sketched and studied all day. I 
stepped forth in the person of his attorney, | dine with the finest Vandyke in the world—the 
Mr. Kearsey, who, with true benevolence,} Lady Ann Carr, Countess of Bedford. It is 
offered him aid on certain conditions of! beyond everything ! 
steady application to portrait-painting, which} “I really never saw such a character as 
were dictated by sincere regard for the paint-| Lord Egremont. ‘ Live and let live,’ seems 
er’s permanent advantage. The offer was|his motto. He has placed me in one of the 
gratefully accepted. most magnificent bedrooms I ever saw. On 
Haydon’s portraits, however, were not| the left of the bed hangs a portrait of William, 
happy; the critics laughed at them and irri-| Marquis of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
tated him, which did not increase his fond-| Somerset. A lady of high rank on the right, 
ness for the employment. His annoyance,| opposite Queen Mary. The bed-curtains, 
however, gave way before the pleasure afforded | different-coloured velvets, let in on white 
by the opportunity of his exhibiting his “ Judg-| satin. The walls, sofas, easy-chairs, &c., 
ment of Solomon,” at the British Institution. | green damask, and a beautiful view of the 
Here he met Wilkie, whom he had lately lost | park from the high windows. 
sight of, “dreadfully broken by family trou-| “There is something peculiarly interesting 
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in inhabiting such apartments, sacred to 
antiquity, which have continued a long suc- 
cession of illustrious ancestors. As I lay in 
my magnificent bed, and saw the old portraits 
trembling in a sort of twilight, I almost 


_ expected they would move out and shake my 


curtains. What a destiny is mine! One 


| year in the Bench, the companion of gam- 


blers and scoundrels—sleeping in wretched- 
ness and dirt, on a flock bed, low and filthy ; 
another, reposing in down and velvet, in a 
splendid house, the guest of rank, fashion, 
and beauty! As I laid my head on my down 
pillow the first night I was deeply affected, 
and could hardly sleep. God in heaven 
grant my future may now be steady! At any 
rate, a nobleman has taken me by the hand, 
whose friendship generally increases in pro- 
portion to the necessity of its continuance. 
Such is Lord Egremont! Dogs, horses, 
cows, deer, and pigs, peasantry and servants, 
guests and family, children and parents, all 








out the subject, went to the King’s Bench to 
paint the portraits from life, and at the end 
of 1827 the picture was finished and ready to 
be exhibited at the opening of the new year. 
Its success was moderate; the admission 


receipts barely kept him, and that was all. | 


Nevertheless he began a companion-picture, 
“ Chairing the Member,” ¢. ¢, the mock- 
chairing on a water-butt interrupted by the 
entrance of the marshal. He ought now 
to have been painting his “Eucles,” for the 
purchase of which his kind friends had sub- 
scribed during his imprisonment. But he 
hung back from some hidden cause—that dis- 
inclination to faskwork, in short, which the 
human mind too often feels, but the szelding 
to which is a proof of anything rather than 
of greatness. 

But a gleam of sunshine was in store for 
him. George the Fourth was pleased with 
his “ Mock Election,” bought it, and paid for it 
in ready money. 


share alike his bounty and opulence. After|intervened between the King’s seeing the 
all the guests have breakfasted, in walks | picture and his concluding the purchase there 
Lord Egremont ; first comes a grand-child, | is the following entryin the painter's journal: — 
whom he sends away happy. Outside the 
window roam a dozen black spainiels, who| church and pour forth my gratitude?’ (the 
are let in ; and to them he distributes cakes | days were past, we lament to say, when he 
and comfits, giving all equal shares. After|}and Wilkie were such steady church-goers 
chatting with one guest and proposing some| together.) ‘Will it not be cant? Will it 
scheme of pleasure to others, his leathern|not be more in hopes for what is coming 
gaiters are buttoned on, and away he walks, | than in gratitude for whatis past? Yes. But 
leaving everybody to take care of themselves, | my Creator is merciful. He knows the weak- 

nesses of human nature. To give up trying 





| place at their disposal entirely within their/to do our duty, because we cannot do it 








reach, At dinner he meets everybody, and | perfectly, is more criminal than trying to do it 
then are recounted the feats of the day. All} sincerely, however imperfectly.’ went, I 
principal dishes he helps, never minding the| laboured in prayer to vanquish vain aspira- 
trouble of carving ; he eats heartily and helps|tions. I poured forth my gratitude and felt 


liberally. There is plenty but not absurd |the sweet assurance which prayer only brings.” 
profusion. Everything solid, liberal, rich,and| The next day he found his prayers had not 
English. At seventy-four he still shoots| been in vain. It is fruitless for the sardonic 


daily, comes home wet through, and is as active |reader to say the King might have bought 
and looks as well as many men of fifty.” his picture all the same. The mysterious 

Again and again during the following ao gue ans of human affairs that will never 
do we find the benevolent earl helping the} be unravelled in this world, has nevertheless 
poor artist in his difficulties. certain threads in it that may be traced 

While in the King’s Bench, Haydon had | throughout : one of those golden threads is 
been roused one day from sad thought, by|the result of humble, faithful, imploring 
the uproarious jollity of some of the prison-| prayer, and if it brings the human mind into 
ers in the court below, who had got up a mock | that state which God sees fit to bless, whether 
election. This afterwards struck him as a|in the actual fulfilment of its specific desires, 
in substituting some more real good in their 
place, or in bestowing the same inward satis- 
faction without them, which they were 
expected to bestow, the poor, faltering sup- 
pliant’s boon is equally attained; and the 
testimony of all such suppliants is, that it zs 
so attained when so sought. 


good Hogarthian subject for a picture, and 
he began it with great zeal in August, 1827. 
The subject does not appear particularly 
felicitous, nor much adapted to Haydon’s 
peculiar school, which was grandiloquent 
rather than humorous; however, he and his 
He sketched 





patrons thought differently. 





On the Sunday which || 


““T thought in the morning, ‘Shail I go to || 
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heart. “Sir Walter Scott called,” he says. 
“He kissed my dear Frank’s head, and 


man. 
Walter, with his fine head, kissing little Frank, 
who watched and scrutinized him. He 
promised to let me take a sketch of his head 
before he went.’ May 5th. 


mise. Talford, Eastlake, and a young surgeon, 
met him, and we had a very pleasant morning. 
He sat to me afterwards for an hour and a 
half, and a delightful sitting it was. I hit 
his expression exactly. Sir Walter seems 
depressed. He came up to be happy with 
his family, to be among them; and, said he, 
‘they are all scattered like sheep. My 
daughter expected a gay season, packed up 
her best gown! and found her sister so 
anxious, she has given it all up!’ I was 





























touched. Since our last meeting, I had been 
imprisoned ; he had lost 442,000; he was 


| getting older; I could not be getting younger 
|| —in short, the recollections of life crowded 


on my mind.” 

Here is Sir Walter's own account* of the 
same morning. 

“ May 5. Breakfasted with Haydon, and 
sat for my head. I hope this artist is on his 
legs again. The King has given him a lift, 
by buying his clever picture of the ‘ Mock 
Electionin the King’s Bench Prison,’ to which 
he is adding a second part, representing the 
chairing of the member at the moment it was 
interrupted by the entry of the guards. 
don was once a great admirer and companion 
of the champions of the Cockney School, and 
is now disposed to renounce them and their 
opinions. To this kind of conversation I 
did not give much way—a painter should 
have nothing to do with politics. 
tainly a clever fellow, but too enthusiastic, 


which, however, distress seems to have cured | 


in some degree. His wife, a pretty woman, 
looked happy to see me, and that is some- 
thing. Yet it was very little I could do to 
help them.” 

Wilkie returned to England about this time. 
Haydon met him at Lord Grosvenor’s, after 
an absence of three years. ‘“ He was thinner, 
and seemed more nervous than ever. His 
keen and bushy brow looked irritable, eager, 
nervous, and full of genius. How interest- 


It was highly interesting to see Sir| know not. 


Sir | on a pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Walter came to breakfast, according to pro- | 


Hay- | 


He is cer- | 


Haydon now painted away with a light | till he came to Edinburgh—his father was too 


poor. Perhaps this laid the foundation of 
‘his unhappy debility of constitution. Whether 


blessed him, and hoped he would be a clever| the energy of England will recover him, I 


I hope so. He looks radically 


| shaken.” 
| Haydon’s health gave way again, and at 
his wife’s suggestion he rushed out of town 
Only 
Geoffrey Crayon has described the place more 
prettily. 
“ The first day I went to Oxford .. . left 
‘it next morning, outside, and got to Stratford 
at two o'clock. I ordered dinner and hurried 
away to Henley Street. The first thing I 
saw was a regular sign projecting from a 
low house. The immortal Shakspeare was 
born in this house. I darted across, and a 
very decent and neat widow-looking woman 
came from a door that entered from the other 
house, and let me in. I marched through, 
mounted an ancient staircase, and in a 
moment was in the immortal room where 
Shakspeare gave the first feeling cry that 
| announced him living and healthy. 

“It is long and low, and has every appear- 
| ance of having been in existence long before 
‘Shakspeare’s time. . . . . The present pos- 

sessor complains bitterly of the previous 
| tenant, who, after promising not to injure the 
names of the many illustrious visitors for the 
|last eighty years, in mere spite because she 
was obliged to leave, whitewashed the room. 
The name of this old beldame is Hornby, 
and her predecessor, Mrs. Gustrell. When 
she. thought she was dying she confessed she 
had imposed on her visitors with her absurd 
relics, and begged they might be burnt. Now 
|she is well again she swears by them as 
/much as ever! 

“T left, and walked to the sequestered and 
| beautiful spot where the dust of this great 
genius lies at rest. A more delightful place 
|could not have been found ; it is Shakspeare 
in every leaf. It must have been chosen by 
himself as he stood in the chancel musing on 
ithe fate of the dead about him, and listening 
/to the humming murmur and breezy rustle 
|of the river and trees by which it stands. 
'The most poetical imagination could not 
have imagined a burial-place more worthy, 
| more suitable, more English, more native for 
|a poet than this—above all, for Shakspeare. 

















ing it was to meet him at Lord Grosvenor’s,| As I stood over his grave and read his 
where we have all assembled continually | pathetic entreaty and blessing on the reader 
these twenty years, under every variety of for- | who revered his remains, and curses on him 
e told me he never ate animal food} who dared to disturb; as I looked up at his 


tune! 
| simple, unaffected bust, executed while his 





* Lockhart, vii. 130. 
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favourite daughter was living, and put up by 
her husband ; asI listened to the waving trees 
and murmuring Avon, saw the dim light of 
the large windows, and thought I was hearing 
what Shakspeare had often heard, and was 
standing where he had stood many times, I 
was deeply touched. The church alone, from 
the seclusion of its situation, with the river 
and trees, and sky and tombs, was enough to 
call out one’s feelings ; but add to this that the 
remains of Shakspeare were near me, pros- 
trate, decaying, and silent in a grave he had 
himself pointed out, in a church where he 
had often prayed, and with an epitaph he 
had himself written while living, and it is 
impossible to say where on the face of the 
earthan Englishman should feel more poetical, 
more exquisite emotions. I would not 
barter that sequestered tomb for the Troad, 
the Acropolis, or the field of Marathon ! 

“The venerable clerk, whose face looked 
as if not one vicious thought had ever crossed 
his mind, seeing me abstracted, left me alone 
after unlocking the door that leads into the 
churchyard, as much as to say, ‘ Walk there, 
if you please.’ 

“TI did so, and lounging close to the Avon, 
turned back to look at the sacred enclosure. 
The sun was setting behind me, and a golden 
light and shadow chequered the ancient 
gothic windows, as the trees moved by the 
evening wind alternately obscured or admitted 
the sun. I was so close that the tower and 
steeple shot up into the sky, like a mighty 
vessel out at sea, which you pass under for a 
moment, and which with its gigantic masts 
seems to reach the vault of heaven. 

“TI stood and drank in to enthusiasm all 





that a human being could feel—all that the 
most devoted admiration of genius, the most 
tender scenery of river, trees, and sunset-sky 
could excite. it-G 

“The next morning I walked to Charlecote ; 
and crossing a meadow entered the immor. 
talized park by a back pathway. Trees, | 
gigantic and umbrageous, at once announce 
the growth of centuries. While I was strolling 
on, I caught a distant view of the old red- 
bricked house in the same style and apparent 
condition as when Shakspeare lived; and, 
going close to the river side, came at once on 
two enormous old willows, with a large branch 
aslant the stream, such as Ophelia hung to. 
Every blade of grass, every daisy and cow-) 
slip, every hedge flower and tuft of tawny | 
earth, every rustling, ancient, and enormous 
tree which curtains the sunny park with its 
cool shadows, between which the sheep 
gleamed on the emerald green in long lines of | 





light, every ripple of the river with its placid 
tinkle, 
‘* * Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
It overtaketh in its pilgrimage,’ 

announced the place where Shakspeare 
imbibed his early, deep, and native taste for 
landscape and forest seenery. Oh, it was 
delightful indeed ! 

“Those great roots of the lime and oak, 
bursting, as it were, above the ground, bent 
up by the depth they had struck into it, 
Shakspeare had seen,—Shakspeare had sat on. 

“ Wondering I had seen no deer, I looked 
about, and saw a rascal, a lineal descendant 
of the very buck that Shakspeare shot, 
may be, lounging on his speckled haunches 
and staring at me. This completed the 
delightful delusion ; and, crossing a little old 


| bridge over a branch of the Avon, I came 


at once on the green before the house, and 
turning to the right under an arched doorway, 
reached the front entrance of another arch- 
way with a tower at each angle. In the 
tower facing my left was a clock. Here was 
an iron gate, and inside it a regular garden, 
with the old front of the house at the end of it. 

“A young lady and an old one were 
talking to a parrot, and a gardener was 
shaving the grass-plat with a scythe. He 
referred me to the housekeeper ; so, fearing 
I had intruded, I returned to the back en- 
trance, and meeting a servant, asked to see 
the house. . The butler shortly after 
shewed me the hall, and afterwards the 
housekeeper came in. 

“T am convinced the hall is nearly the 
same as when Shakspeare was brought to it. 
I saw the old staircase, and a collection of 
pictures with a good one or two amongst 
them, one a genuine Teniers, of his marriage, 
a fine Hondekoeter, and head of Sebastian 
del Piombo and Hobbema, all genuine. 

“«This is the hall,’ said the amiable, good- 
numoured housekeeper, ‘where Sir Thomas 
tried Shakspeare.’ ‘This is evidently the way 
the family pride alludes to the fact, and I 
dare say servants and all think Shakspeare a 
profligate, dissolute fellow, who ought to 
have been transported. 

“ Fulbrook I could not stay to see; but if 
I live, I will spend a week at Stratford and 
ransack every hole and stream, and no doubt 
shall find the very place where Jaques solilo- 
quised upon the wounded deer. 

“Just as I came again amongst the vener- 
able trees, it began to rain with a jubilee 
vigour; but the invulnerable foliage com- 
pleteiy screened me. I sat down on the 
roots of an ancient lime, and mused on the 
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house before me. A misshapen, moss-grown ‘inn, ‘ The Red Horse,’ took another seques- 
statue of Diana, on a pedestal, as old asthe | tered sigh at the grave, another peep at the 
house, was at the end of the large trees ; and | house, got into the garden where the mulberry 
as I sat in thought, a beautiful speckled doe |tree grew, heard the clock strike which 
and her young one, after regarding me for a | Shakspeare had often heard, and getting into 
moment, sprang off with a light spring as if| a Shrewsbury coach at nine the next morning, 
their feet were feathered. Again they stopped, | was buried in London smoke and London 
and again stared, and again they were off, and | anxieties before nine at night.” 

dashed behind some enclosure. Weary of| This little sketch has the freshness of 
the rain I sallied forth, and after crossing the a mulberry leaf with the dew upon it. 
meadow came into the road ; but disdaining | a 

the beaten track I plunged into a bye path,| Haydon having finished his “ Chairing the 
which brought me to the river, of which I} Member,” which was exhibited with moderate 
caught a long, placid, and willowed stretch, |success, attacked his task picture of 
as lucid as a mirror, reflecting earth and sky | “ Eucles.” 


in sleepy splendour. I mounted the bank Eucles was a Greek soldier, who ran from 
again, and scrambling through a damp, soak- | Marathon to Athens as soon as the victory 
ing path, came out on the road, drenched. _| over the Persians was decided, and died from 


“‘T could not help remarking how short a_/ fatigue and wounds as soon as he had pro- 
road is when in pursuit of any object, and | claimed the glorious news. 
how tedious after the object is gained. Weli would it have been had Haydon 
“Wet to the knees I passed near the old | stuck to these bloodless victories over art, 
bridge a humble sign of ‘the Plough and |instead of commencing a paper war with the 
Harrow.’ In I walked, and found an old{| Duke himself, who was now at the head of 
dame blowing a wood fire, the room and_ public affairs. But it was his misfortune to 
chimney of Shakspeare’s age. On a form | be gifted with the pen of a ready writer, and 
with a back to it sat a countryman smoking ;|he made it the weapon of assault on the 
and, by the window a decent girl making a| subject of state encouragement of high art, 
gown. A clock made by Sharp (who bought | till the Duke, who answered all his letters, 
Shakspeare’s mulberry tree), a chest of| became weary of the sight of his handwriting. 
drawers on three legs, the old furniture, and | The most importunate pertinacity on the one 
whole room looking clean, humble, and/|side was met by the most unyielding resolu- 
honest. I ordered ale, which proved ex-|tion on the other. We need not meddle 
cellent ; and giving the smoker a pint, asked | with this paper war. Towards its commence- 
him if he had ever heard of Shakspeare. | ment Haydon sold his “ Chairing” for 4300, 
“¢To be sure,’ said he, ‘but he wasn’t | which he calls £225 less than its worth. He 
born in Henley Street.’ }had much friendly intercourse with Wilkie, 
‘‘ Where was he born ? | who, referring to his controversies, said “ It 
“¢ By the waterside, to be sure.’ | was not conducive to a man’s interests to be 
“ Why,” said I, “ how doyou know that?” | too right.” He who had forsaken the old 
“¢ Why, John Cooper in the almshouses.’ | humourous vein which had won him his fame, 
* Who’s he ?” said I. /now recommended Haydon to paint pictures 
«What does he know about it?’ said the | of simplicity rather than humour ; but Haydon 
old hostess. | found the advice unpalatable. 
“** Nonsense !’ said the young girl. In December, he succeeded in getting his 
“John Cooper! John Cooper!” said I,} step-son, Simon Hyman, entered as midship- 
** Why, what has he done ?” iman. Here are the maxims for the lad’s 
“Why, zur, I'll tell’ee.’ And then, laying | guidance which he, more wise for others than 
his pipe down and leaning on his elbow, and | himself, pasted inside the lid of his tea-chest. 
looking right into my eyes under his old,| “Remember God is ever present and 
weather-beaten, embrowned hat, ‘ I’ll tell ’ee. witness of your actions. Therefore, ever 
He’s lived ninety years in this here town, | act as in his presence. 
man and boy, and has never had the tooth-| “Hold your word as sacred as your oath. 
ache, and never lost wan.’ | He who is ever ready to promise, seldom 
“ He leaned back his head and crossed his | keeps his promise. , 
legs with an air of superior intelligence as if} ‘ Never purchase any enjoyment if it can- 
this conversation must now conclude. We/|not be procured without borrowing of others. 
were no longer on a level. | “Never borrow money, it is degrading. 
“TI spoke not another word, retired to my | Remember Lord St. Vincent. 
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pay what you owe. But under any circum-| ing for a boy like this.” 

stances never borrow. “roth. Again put on my trial, and again 
“‘ Make no man your friend who is regard- | honourably acquitted. Atthe conclusion the 

less of his word. Chief Commissioner said, ‘ There has nothing 
“ Nelson said you must hate a Frenchman. | passed this day which can reflect in the 

There is no occaston to hate any man, but | slightest degree on your character.’ ” 

never treat with a Frenchman till you have; “Throughout the whole of this affliction 














beaten him, and then with caution. | God has indeed been merciful. 

“Consider your life as a trifle, where its} “zoth. Returned to my family, and found 
sacrifice would honour your king, or keep up |all the children with their dear mother quite 
the character of the navy. well and happy to see me. I fell on my 

“Be obedient to your superiors, and kind | knees and thanked God with all my heart and 
to those below you. isoul. Now to work like a lion after a fast, 

“ Always excel. Be this yourmotto, | as soonas I am settled! 

Honour, truth, dependence on God, dili-| ‘21st. Passed the day in a dull stupor, 
gence and docility, will carry you through all| as if recovering from a blow. Studied the 
difficulties. |*Xenophon,’ but quite abroad. 

“Never be ashamed of being ignorant, if} “27th. My worthy landlord Newton has 
you wish to gain knowledge. | given me a commission to finish ‘ Mercury and 

“Piety is not cowardice; nor boasting,; Argus’ for 20 guineas. So I am set off. 
courage. | Darling has given me a commission to paint 

“Vice is not heroism; nor drunkenness, |a head for ten guineas. Oh if I can keep 
virtue. out of debt, and carry my great object!” 

“Remember a British officer under all} So he struggles on alittle longer, executing 
circumstances must be a gentleman. This/small commissions, recovering his health, 
comprises all, remember this. | and now and then rambling to Hampstead 

* Remember also that your father would | with his little boy Frank, thinking how the 
welcome your dead body if you died in| poor prisoners in the Bench would enjoy the 
honour, and spit on you living, if you re- | pure air and sweet-scented meadows. But 
turned in disgrace. | the wolf is soon again at the door. 

“ Lay these things to thy heart, and God | “ Oct. 15th. The harassings of a family 
protect thee. | are really dreadful. ‘Two of my children are 

“* Zondon, December, 1829.” jill. Mary is nursing. All night she was 

—_——— 'tending the sick and hushing the suckling, 

In the January of 1830 died Sir Thomas| with the consciousness that our last shilling 
Lawrence. |was then going. I got ‘up in the morning, 

To Haydon’s great disgust Shee was| bewildered. Xenophon hardly touched—no 
elected the new President instead of Wilkie,| money—butcher impudent—tradesmen all 
who had only two votes. Meanwhile “Eucles”| insulting. I took my book of private 
was raffled for, and a new subject begun| sketches and two prints of my Napoleon into 
under the usual difficulties, “Xenophon and | the city. Moon had sold all my prints. 
his Army coming in Sight of the Sea.” Mean-| This was good news to begin with.” 
time bills accumulated, an execution was put} And so his entries continued for a while. 
in, and at length came another arrest. He was | “ Hard at work,” “ out selling prints,” “ hard 
in arrears, among other things, for his taxes, | at work,” “ out selling prints,” “ Everything,” 
which Sir Robert Peel benevolently prevented | he exclaims, “ for which I used to despise 
from being pressed for by interceding with| mankind I have been obliged to do. I used 
the Lords of the Treasury. At the same|to despise Wilkie for taking about his prints 
time he sent the poor painter ten pounds. _|as if it were not honester and infinitely more 

Hewrote thus inthe King’s Bench Prison.—| respectable than borrowing money without 

“ July 2nd. Wear Frank came. His little} a certainty of paying it again.” 
face seemed toned by misfortune, asif he had; “Dec. 8th. Sir Robert Peel called, and 
been prematurely thinking about something| gave me a commission to paint ‘ Napoleon 
he could not make out. Sweet fellow! God; Musing,’ the size of life. For the great 
protect him, and grant him virtue and genius. | mercies of the year past, O Lord, accept my 
Orlando, for whose schooling I have been} deep gratitude,—for the corrections, deep 
imprisoned twice and arrested once, has won! submission to Thy sacred will.” 





“T do not say never lend, but never lend|a scholarship at Wadham College, Oxford, 
if, by lending you render yourself unable to| at sixteen. There is some pleasure in suffer- 
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After this, Boys, the print-seller, commis-| that a portion of it will probably be accept- 
sioned him to paint “Wellington Musing on/able. He had meanwhile sued Lord Mel- 
the Field of Waterloo ;” the Duke refused| bourne to let him decorate the Houses of 
to sit for his likeness, but yet, four years after-| Parliament with paintings ; which he had 
wards he consented to sit to Haydon for ajabsolutely refused, and yet the idea has 
similar picture for Liverpool, and invited him} since been acted upon to general satisfaction. 
to Walmer Castle for that purpose, which! Disappointed in that direction, he yet learnt 
Haydon, undaunted by previous rebuffs,|to paint in fresco, and also gave lectures, 








cheerfully accepted. 
The description of the visit is so graphic | 


which were well received. 





AT THE POR 


TER’S LODGE. 


GREATHEART WITH THE PILGRIMS, CHRISTIANA, HER CHILDREN, AND MERCY, 


ARRIVE 


THE guiding star of hope has dawned on that 
happy pilgrim band, 

The star which will never leave them till 
they reach Emmanuel’s Land. 

Oh, I know it by the sunbeams that on their 
features glow, 

I know it by their glistening robes, whiter 
than driven snow. 

I know it by the eyes that gleam with a joy 
that’s not of earth, 

The joy of ransomed sinners who feel their 
blest new birth. 

Those robes in which the varied 
every grace unite, 

Blended in perfect harmony 
dazzling white. 

Those, too, I ween, are not of earth, no 
creature righteousness 

Could lend such dazzling lustre to that pure 
and spotless dress. 

These to the end, will still remain, un- 
wrinkled, fair, and fresh, 

Unsoiled by earthly pilgrimage, unspotted by 
the flesh, 

Till at the Throne the wearers stand in 
beauty, side by side, 

And their Saviour shall present them as His 
fair, unsullied bride. 

’Tis this hope of future glory which now so 
plainly speaks, 


hues of 


to form one 


* “* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


AT THE P 


ORTER’S LODGE.* 


In the radiance of the kindling eyes, and the 
flushing of the cheeks, 

As in silent expectation, close by the door 
they wait, 

Of that mansion called the “ Beautiful,” till 
the Porter ope the gate. 

Where they shall hear of wond’rous things, 
done in the days of yore, 

When God led His chosen 
Canaan’s promised shore ; 

And where the Saviour’s blessed tale of love 
told o’er again, 

Shall waft on their ears the music of once 
forgotten strain, 

Which comes with a new meaning, an import 
closely sealed, 

To all but the chosen few to whom God's 
secrets are revealed. 

Oh, if the artist’s pencil can so divinely 
paint 

The rapture of the Lord’s redeemed, the 
beauty of the saints,— 


people to 


If on the fading canvas those glories shine 


so fair, 
What must the real garments be, which God’s 
elect shall wear, 
When, at the Marriage Supper, each guest 
shall take his place, 
bask in the full 
Redeemer's face ? 


And sunshine of his 


EDWARD WHATELY. 


A picture exhibited at the Royal Academy by R. Thorburn, A. 1872. 
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BY MRS. H, 


CHAPTER XXXVI.— FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Sir Henry Trevor had toa great degree 
restrained himself during the journey from 
Paris to London, and while in the company 
of his young friend. The young earl was in 
buoyant spirits at the prospect of being once 
more in England ; and although he checked 
these spirits out of sympathy with Sir Henry, 
an intention hastily formed and decided on 
had filled his heart with joy. 

To Sir Henry he said not a word of this, 
but his cheerfulness had the effect of divert- 
ing the baronet from consideration of the 
trouble which had so heavily fallen upon him. 
When, however, in the train on his way to 
Allington, and as it happened alone, the sub- 
ject returned to his mind with full force. 

For twenty years he had been struggling 
to restore the estate for his daughter ; he had 
looked to a peaceful old age without a care 
for himself or her, and he had pictured her 
the wife of a man worthy of her, and his 
grandchildren climbing his knees in the 
loving happiness of childhood. 

In these dreams of the future the kind old 
baronet would think with hopefulness of Lord 
Clairville ; yet his thoughts would also often 
turn upon the young curate of Brookley, to 
whom he had been drawn by some unac- 
countable influence, as the future husband 
of his daughter. 

With some of the wealth he had accumu- 
lated, it would have been easy to endow 
Brookley Church and double the income 
when it became Mr. Dormer’s ; for he in- 
tended him to have it after the death of good 
Mr. Heath. 

But now Caroline was debarred from ac- 
cepting an offer of marriage from either of 
these young men. Marriage with a curate 
was out of the question, and was it likely the 
young lord, with an income of £12,000 a 
year, would marry the penniless daughter of 
a ruined baronet? In vain he recalled the 
devoted love so earnestly expressed on that 
occasion in the library. With all the unsus- 
picious truth of his nature, he knew the world 
well enough to know that however men may 
assume a disregard of money with a wife, 
there are few who really feel it. Was Lord 
Clairvélle one of that few ? 
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Then his thoughts turned to the realities 
of the matter. Heathfield House, and all it 
contained, belonged to the creditors of 
Tremerton’s bank. Would there be a sale? 
Would they put men in possession? If so, 
where were Mrs. Tremerton and Caroline ? 
The pale face of the old man flushed at the 
thought of his daughter being in such a de- 
graded position. 

The last few miles of the journey were 
travelled in the agony of suspense, and when 
the train drew up at the Allington station, 
Sir Henry almost endangered his life by 
attempting to leave the carriage before it had 
stopped. 

The station-master approached, and re- 
spectfully hinted at the danger he had in- 
curred, even while he expressed his pleasure 
at Sir Henry’s return. 
for fastidiously ignoring what had happened. 
Sir Henry well knew that the news of the 
bank failure must be public property by this 
time, and his anxiety about Caroline would 
brook no delay. 


“Can you tell me if Miss Trevor is still | 


at Heathfield House, Mr. Slater?” he asked. 

“No, Sir Henry, Miss Trevor is at Trevor 
Court; she went there on the day Mrs. Tre- 
merton left.” 

Sir Henry asked no more, but thanking the 
station-master with his usual courtesy, he 
turned to inquire for his portmanteau. 

It was already on the platform; a porter 
advancing touched his cap and asked, “ Do 
you require a fly, Sir Henry?—there is one 
waiting.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, and he hastened to take 
his seat, for a consciousness that persons 
were observing him furtively as one of the 
sufferers from “the bank failure was adding 
pain to his anxiety. Even the respect paid 
him by the officials at the station seemed 
more marked than usual. 

While the hired conveyance slowly ascended 
the hill on which Trevor Court stood, how 
changed seemed the aspect of the home of 
his forefathers! The winter day was draw- 
ing to a close, and in the dusky gloom of 
twilight there seemed to hang about the pic- 
turesque building a weird look, but the lights 
in the hall and the drawing- -room which 
sprung up as the carriage drew near the 


This was not the time | 
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house cheered him with the assurance that/to exclaim, “Oh, there he is—that’s papa 
Caroline was there to receive him. I’m certain !” and she ran to the door. 
Caroline Trevor, whose slight attack of} “Don’t go out, miss, pray don’t,” ex- 
cold was passing off quickly, had been sitting | claimed Sarah, as she ran into the hall, while 
with Mrs. Dormer in the drawing-room for| Mrs. Dormer quickly placed her arm round 
some time talking in the firelight. The clock | Caroline and held her behind the screen and 
struck the half-hour past five. out of the draught which came in with the 
“ Mrs. Dormer,” said Caroline, “what a{opened door. The next moment Sir Henry 
pleasant chat we have had, but how dark it;held his daughter in his arms, while she 
looks outside! I shall ring for the lamp. | kissed him fervently, exclaiming, “ Oh, papa, 
Do you know, when I was a little child, I| papa, I’m so glad you’re come! Now it will 
could not stay in this room alone for any-/be all right, and here’s dear Mrs. Dormer— 


thing? Just look round, Mrs. Dormer ; do r 


she’s been staying with me since —— 
not those quaint old-fashioned pieces of fur-| ‘‘ Hush, my darling,” he said, gently lead- 
niture look unearthly ?” 


ing her to her chair ; “don’t excite yourself,” 
Mrs. Dormer laughed. ‘“ Well, my dear,” | for her voice was hysterical in its utterance ; 
she said, “ you would require a dozen gas- 





“besides, I have not shaken hands with our 


burners to light up this noble room properly. | dear friend Mrs. Dormer,” and as Caroline 
I should think that even a lamp and bod brs o9a herself quietly, Sir Henry advanced 
candles here would throw the distant corners | with a warm welcome to the friend who had 
into deeper shadow, and make darkness}so readily come forward to comfort his for- 
visible.” saken child. 

“You are quite right,” she replied; and} After a while, when Sir Henry had re- 
as Sarah brought in the lamp and placed it|freshed himself in his dressing-room, and 
on the table, Caroline looked round and /| Caroline had become more composed, dinner 
smiled at the realisation of her friend’s re-| was announced. 
mark. Her face had gained a look of deli-| They did not remain long at the dinner- 
cacy, caused by the excitement and seclusion | table, and when Caroline and her father were 
to her bedroom even for one day, and Mrs. seated comfortably in two old-fashioned re- 
Dormer could not avoid comparing the viva-| clining chairs in the drawing-room, and pro- 
city of the bright, merry, thoughtless girl in| tected bya screen equally old-fashioned from 
the previous May with her gentle manner} draught, Mrs. Dormer made an excuse to 
now, and she did not lose by the comparison. | leave the room, and father and daughter were 
She had lost a great deal of the childishness | alone. 
which had then been her chief charm. Now| “ My darling, are you quite well?” was Sir 
she had, as it were, passed the point where! Henry’s first remark ; during dinner he had 
childhood and womanhood meet, and very| noticed that peculiar saint-like expression of 
lovely had the change made her. which we have spoken, and a latent fear that 

It seemed as if, when turning her face} Caroline might inherit her mother’s tendency 
heavenward, a light from the celestial city} to consumption, added a new pang to his 
had fallen upon it, and Mrs. Dormer was| present distress of mind. 
reminded of a passage in “The Pilgrim’s| “I’ve had a little cold, papa, that’s all,” 
Progress,” as that face became visible in the|she said; “no, perhaps not quite all, the 
light of the table lamp. Christiana and| journey home on Tuesday, and the shock at 


Mary and the children have just come out 
from the bath and received the seal on their | 








finding grandmamma gone and those horrid 
men in the house, I think that upset me, for I 


foreheads from the hand of the Interpreter, | fainted ; you know I never fainted in my life 
who, looking upon them, exclaims, “ Fair as | before.” 


the moon.” “Did you return from Chester oriy. three 
Truly was the blind puritan of old right, | days ago?” he asked. 
there is no greater beautifier of the character,| ‘“ Yes, papa, I was so well and so happy 
and with it the expression of the face, than /| till I arrived at Heathfield, and the man told 
true Christianity. me what had happened; but, papa, where 
“Do you think Sir Henry will be here to-| can grandmamma be gone? was it not strange 
night, ma’am?” asked Sarah, “‘ because cook} of her to leave home without any message 
thought she had better delay the dinner for} for me or any address? Oh, it was dreadful 
a little while.” to be in that cold, dark house, with only those 
Mrs. Dormer was about to reply when the} men, and poor Marie looking too frightened 
sound of wheels approaching caused Caroline| to speak. If it had not been for that kind 
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waiter from the ‘ George,’ who came with the 
coachman, I’m sure I don’t know what we 
should have done. I wonder if there are any 
| letters from grandmamma at Heathfield.” 
“She would not address her letters there, 
Caroline,” said her father, “ most likely she 
is waiting for my return, and she will write 
here, so make yourself quite easy. But, 





| Caroline, what did these men tell you had 
| happened ?” 
| “Qh, it was the waiter who explained it to 
me; he said, Tremerton’s bank had stop- 

| ped payment, and that grandmamma’s house, 
| and grounds, and furniture were taken from 
| her to be sold, and that the two common 
| men were sherift’s officers, placed there to 
take care of everything.” 

* And nothing more, Caroline?” 

“No, papa,—Oh!” she exclaimed, as 


as He has taken care of Edith. Papa,” she 
continued, rising and kneeling by his side, 
“T know all about what you said to L.ord 
Clairville ; grandmamma told me ; but now! 
have no fortune I suppose he will not ask me 
to marry him ; so, papa, we can live together 
here, and be so happy! and,” she added, 
hiding her face on his shoulder as she spoke, 
‘“‘T think I am learning to love religion and 
think of God, and trust in Him, as Edith 
does; but I’m glad I did not wait till He 
sent these trials; it seems such poor religion 
to forget God when everything goes right and 
prosperous, and only to fly to Him for help 
when we are in trouble. And yet it is such 
happiness to be able to do so, papa. IfI 
had known nothing of the comfort which 
prayer can bring in trouble, what should I 
have now done?” 

While she had knelt by his side, Sir Henry 





if struck by a sudden thought, “ had you not 
a great deal of money in the bank, too, 
papa?” 

** Yes, darling, and it is all gone, and your 
fortune as well; we have nothing now but 
the entailed property, which will go with the 
title, and my daughter will be penniless.” 

Caroline became very pale ; her father, in 
his despair, had spoken almost to himself; 
he started up as he glanced at her. 

| No, no, papa, sit still, I am only a little 
| surprised. Papa, I can bear it. Now you 
will stay at home, and we can live here to- 
gether without a heap of servants and gran- 
| deur as grandmmama had, and I shall be so 


happy !” 
‘And when I die, darling,” he said, in a 


|had passed his arm round her, and now he 
| pressed her to his heart, saying, in a voice 
|choked with emotion, ‘“ My darling child, 
|I shall bless God to all eternity for taking 
|away my riches, and restoring to me my 
| daughter Caroline. I Aave thought more of 
| bestowing upon you this world’s goods than 
of your spiritual welfare. Knowing the 
| value of true religion as I did, to teach you 
| that should have been my chief care; my 
eyes are open now.” 

| The feelings of father and daughter were 
| becoming overwrought, when the dooropened 
and Mrs. Dormer entered. Caroline quickly 
| resumed her seat, the flushed cheek and glit- 
tering eye were tell-tales to Mrs. Dormer. 





| low tone, as he stood by her side and laid his| Not appearing to notice the excitement, she, 
| hand upon the long golden ringlets that to-| with easy tact, turned the conversation on 
day fell their natural length, as she wore) other subjects, and by the time the tea came 


nothing under them. 

“ Papa,” she said, raising her eyes to his 
| face, ‘‘God will take care of me, then.” 
| Sir Henry Trevor returned to his chair with 
a new feeling at his heart. What had so 
changed his thoughtless, giddy Caroline? 
Many conflicting thoughts of what the past 
had been, and what the future might be, kept 
him silent. 


be unhappy about the money and my 
fortune, perhaps you thought too much about 
what you should leave me after your death, 
and it took you away from home and left 
me to grandmamma. Dear grandmamma, I 
know she loves me, and has done everything 


for dear Edith and Mrs, Dormer, I should 
never have known that God was a kind and 
loving Father, who would take care of me, 





; ; 
‘- Papa,” said Caroline, presently, “don’t | 
| 


}in, Caroline had regained her composure, and 
;could join with her friend in rousing Sir 
| Henry from his depression, and the evening 
passed in cheerful and merry conversation. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 


lc 
| SiR HENRy appeared at breakfast next morn- 


ling with a face more free from care than it 
him in Paris with the fatal news. 


for a few days longer, Mrs. Dormer,” he said. 
“T have to go to town about this unfortunate 
business, and I may be detained.” 

“ T can remain till to-morrow, Sir Henry,” 
she said; “indeed, it would give me great 
pleasure to stay till your return, but I have 





here, Caroline,” she added, “ you could spare 
me.” 
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had been since Lord Clairville calied upon | 


**T must ask you to stay with my daughter | 


written to Edith, and I think if she were | 
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“T should like to have you both,” said {and neck as she remembered her last drive 
Caroline, “ but I know Mr. Dormer must miss | with those ponies fo Brookley, and the result. 
you, and if Edith can come I shall be very! Without appearing to notice the blush, 
glad.” Mrs. Dormer replied, “I fear that everything 

“Tf she should be detained, I will not/ in the house will be sold, at least, I am not 
leave you, my dear, be sure of that.” sure about the clothes; however, Sir Henry 

After breakfast, Sir Henry started for Lon-} will no doubt ascertain full particulars in 
don, to propose to the wondering directors | London.” 
his determination to leave in their hands any| “Yes, of course, I forgot,” and Caroline 
dividend which might fall to his share, to be| ran her fingers lightly over the keys of the 
divided among the greatest sufferers, at least piano in the prelude of a piece which she 
those who were least able to bear their loss. | knew Mrs. Dormer liked. Seating herself in 

He had much worldly wisdomand business-/the chair so kindly placed for her, Mrs. 
justice to contend with before he could gain} Dormer took out her work and leaned back 
compliance with his wishes. At length, after|to listen. Caroline Trevor played more 
many shakes of the head and shrugs of the | difficult music than Edith Raymond, but the 
shoulders at such egregious folly, he gained | latter far excelled her in taste and feeling. 
the consent of the shareholders, who were} While Mrs. Dormer listened, past recollec- 
victims like himself able to bear their own| tions mingled with the strain. In this room 
losses, but not at all inclined to follow his} she and her son had first met the young girl 
example. who had so changed since then, both in 

While in London he called upon Mrs. | character and position. 

Tremerton’s brother to ascertain if he had| Her greatest objection to Caroline Trevor 
heard anything of her movements, but with-| as the wife of a clergyman existed no longer, 
out success. in many respects she was now in exactly the 

We must however leave Sir Henry to per-'! same situation as Edith, and the mother’s 
form the many business transactions in which) heart mourned over the thought of the 
the bank failure had involved him, and only obstacle in Edward’s path to win the 
return to Trevor Court, where much more! woman he loved, namely, her love for an- 
pleasing occurrences are about to take place. | other, one as she supposed to whom she 

The morning of this January day was one| was engaged. For one moment a possibility 
of those which make a Canadian winter so} that this young earl might wish to break off 
pleasant and healthful, but which are so rare} the connection flashed across her mind, but 
in our own climate. Caroline wrapped in| she banished it from her with indignation. 
furs and cloaks, walked briskly about the; And yet again came the reflection that if 
grounds for an hour with Mrs. Dormer. The} Lord Clairville was the dissipated sceptic 
clear blue sky, the bright sun, and the cold} Edith had described, Caroline would scarcely 
frosty air seemed to have given her new life,| with her present newly-awakened - religious 
and scattered away the clouds of anxiety | feelings consent to marry him. 
which had hung over her since her return} Then she glanced at the young girl who 
from Chester. |sat playing near her, unconscious of her 

“‘T mean to have a good long practice this| friend’s thoughts, and the conviction arose in 
morning, Mrs. Dormer,” she said, as she ran| her mind that Caroline was more fitted to 
gaily upstairs to take off her things, singing| grace the home of a man of noble position 
as she went. In a very few minutes she had} than to be the wife of a curate. She was 
entered the morning room, and after stirring | more lovely now than when she stood admi- 
the fire and placing an easy chair near it for|ring and arranging her dress before the 
Mrs. Dormer, she opened the piano and/mirrors in the drawing-room at Heathfield 
began hastily turning over the music which she | sixteen months before, and yet she still looked 
generally left at Trevor Court, in preference/a child, lighthearted and hopeful, one who 
to carrying it backward and forward with} would never be induced to feel that religion 
her from Heathfield House. Mrs. Dormer} was intended to make us gloomy, morose, 
entered while she was thus engaged. and miserable. Just a woman to form the 

“Mrs. Dormer,” exclaimed Caroline, “I {sunshine of a man’s home, now that religion 
have just thought of it, will they sell my| was beautifying and purifying her character. 
clothes, and books, and music, and all my! Caroline had recovered from her slight 




















things that are leftat grandmamma’s?—oh and | attack of cold, and now showed the improve- 


my dear ponies, Rodney and Boosey?” and 
then a sudden rush of colour covered face 


| ment in health which her visit to Chester had 
‘produced. She wore a closely fitting grey 
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dress of warm material, trimmed with black 
velvet, and Marie, who had been desole 
at seeing her young lady wear her beautiful 
hair in the style intended by nature for two 
days, had arranged it as fashionably as that 
said “ Dame Nature” would permit, happily 
without quite destroying its gracefulness. 

And so the time slipped away till the 
clock struck twelve, Caroline now and then 
rising from the piano and kneeling on the 
rug to get warm, and to have a little talk 
with her dear friend Mrs. Dormer. She was 
thus seated leaning against her friend’s lap, 
and hearing nothing of the outer world in 
this room so remote from the entrance. 

Presently footsteps were heard approaghing, 
and before Caroline could rise, the door 
opened, and the housemaid announced Lord 
Clairville. 

Startled as she was, Mrs. Dormer could see 
the tell-tale flush that covered the face of her 
young companion as they rose to receive the 
visitor, who, bowing slightly to the strange 
lady, advanced towards Caroline. 

“T am so glad to find you here,” he said, 
with evident agitation, for he was pale even to 
the very lips. “I rode over from Enfield, where 
I had business, to see Sir Henry, and it 
appears he has gone to London. I did not 
know you had left Heathfield till to day.” 

By this time Caroline had recovered her- 
self, and gently withdrawing her hand, which 
he had held in both his, she turned to Mrs. 
Dormer,“ Lord Clairville, this is Mrs. Dormer, 
my kind friend.” The young Earl, glad of 
something to relieve his embarrassment, ad- 
vanced, and offered his hand, sayingas they 
shook hands, “I am happy to make your | 
acquaintance, Mrs. Dormer, I heard your 
son preach once at Brookley Church a sermon | 
I shall never forget ; but I am keeping you} 
standing,” he added, and then as they all 
seated themselves, Mrs. Dormer introduced | 
commonplace topics till the young people | 
seemed to have regained their composure, 
and Caroline said, “Is your horse here, | 
Lord Clairville ? Does William know you are | 
going to stay to lunch?” | 





‘Am I to remain to luncheon?” he said, | 


| 


with a smile. 
Caroline glanced at Mrs. Dormer. 


“T hope you will not think of leaving us| 
so quickly, Lord Clairville,” she said, “ I am | 
staying with Miss Trevor during Sir Henry | 
Trevor's absence, and we shall be glad of 
| fore I parted with him a few days ago, be- 


your company.” 


“Then f you will excuse me,” said Mrs. 
Dormer, “I will go and order your horse to 
be sent to the stables at once,” and before 
Caroline could express a hesitating proposal 
that she should ring, Mrs. Dormer was gone. 

Lord Clairville had been in the room less 
than five minutes, and during that time not a 
single pause had occurred in the hurried 
interchange of words ; yet through the mind 
of Caroline every incident connected with 
what she had heard of Lord Clairville froin 
her grandmother, and the sorrowful events of 
the last week passed in rapid succession. 

She had been so trained by her grand- 
mother to suppose it impossible for a girl to 
marry well who had not a fortune, that the 
idea of Arthur ever wishing to claim her 
seemed absurd. And now he was here to 
see her father ostensibly, but then why did 
he stay? 

For the first time in her life in the presence 
of Lord Clairville, Caroline was at fault, and 
she sat for some moments after the door 
closed upon Mrs. Dormer, looking into the 
fire with a shyness quite unusual to her. 

It was a new phase in the character of the 
bright girl that had won the young Earl’s 
boyish love, and it added an additional charm. 
Altogether Caroline had changed, and Lord 
Clairville fett how much the change had im- 
proved her. 

“You don’t speak to me, Caroline,” said 
the young man at last. “Are you angry 
because I left you without saying farewell, 
or writing to you since ?” 

“No, Arthur, oh, no. 
me all; but I thought now that 

“ That what, Caroline, that I could cease 
to love you because—” He paused; he 
could not utter the broad fact of her being 
penniless. In his excitement he rose, and 
standing by the mantleshelf, on which he 
leaned his arm, looked down fondly on 
the still child-like girl who had so easily 
won his heart. 

“Caroline,” he said, “there is no ‘be- 
cause ; my love for you was from the first 
my strongest inducement to make that pro- 
mise to your father, and I have kept my 
word. Month after month I have desired 


Grandmamma told 


” 





| my steward to liquidate the debts I had in- 


curred, and do you think that the failure of 
twenty banks, or the loss of a few paltry 
thousands, could change my love or lessen 
your value. I could not ask your father be- 


“T shall be only too glad to remain,” he | cause I had his promise that if my debts 


said, “I have been absent from England so | 


were paid in a specified time I might try to 


long that it is pleasant to meet old friends.” | win his daughter, and I determined to take 
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advantage of that promise before speaking 
to him; I know he thought I should draw 
back now.” 

Caroline sat and listened with flushed 
cheeks and a beating heart; there was 
another change besides the loss of the 
money: would Lord Clairville, whose 
sceptical remarks to Edith she had often 
heard, scoff at the change, or should she, 
while every word he uttered roused the 
latent love in her heart, crush down that love 
rather than become the wife of a sceptic ? 

This consideration kept her silent; at 
last she glanced up in his face, and said 
with shrinking gentleness,— 

“ Lord Clairville, I thought you would for- 
get me now that I have been made penniless.” 

“You thought I could forget you! Oh, 
Caroline, my darling, I have often told you 
my boyish love, and you have laughed in 





your playful thoughtless manner at the tale ; 
you are changed now. 
love another?” he asked suddenly ; “if so| 
tell me, I will take my fate patiently, I de-| 
serve it,” and the tones of the young man’s 





voice were expressive of the agony the! 
| Caroline released herself from his arm at the 


sudden suspicion caused him. 


Have you learnt to} 


you to think seriously of, even now, dearest,” 
he said, She looked up at him inquiringly 
and with startled eyes. “Your cousin 
Edith used to wish it in times gone by.” 

“Oh, Arthur, is it true. Oh, do you mean 
about religion ? oh, now indeed I am happy,” 
she exclaimed. 

“Happy, darling, then after all my 
greatest fear is removed. I thought my 
lively, lighthearted Caroline would turn her 
back upon the man who had learned that 
wisdom’s ways were ‘ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths peace.’” 

“ Arthur, I hope I have learnt that lesson 
too,” she said simply, “ and some day I will 
tell you what made me think Edith must be 
right.” 

“Your cousin Edith was also the first to 
show me the difference between the God I 
had been taught to fear and the God of love, 
and while I have been abroad I have had 
for a companion a young clergyman, travel- 
ling for his health, I will tell you all he 
taught me some day, by-and-bye, when you 


jare my wife, darling, but I hear Mrs. 


Dormer’s voice, I declare,” he exclaimed as 


But Caroline Trevor was too natural, too | sound, “ we have been talking for nearly an 
little acquainted with the conventional rules | hour,” and he pointed to the clock. 


which require a young lady to disguise her | 


feelings more than intuitive modesty and | and 


womanly refinement dictates. A recollection | 
of her foolish trifling with Edward Dormer | 
dyed her cheeks with the blush of shame as | 
she replied earnestly : 
“ Arthur, I never knew you loved me so| 
truly as this; not even three months ago, | 
when grandmamma told me of your inter- | 
view with papa.” 
“Then you love another ?” he exclaimed, 
interrupting her. 
“No, no,” she said, and then recollecting 
what the earnest “ No” implied, she covered | 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. | 
The hands were gently removed from the | 
weeping face, and the tears as gently wiped | 


“We have been talking of olden times, 
other matters, Mrs. Dormer,” said 
Arthur, as the lady entered, “ Caroline will 
tell you all about it when I am gone.” 

“And I think you must require some 
luncheon by this time,” she said with a smile, 
“after such an important conversation es- 
pecially, and there is the gong sounding, I 
am glad it is over in time.” 

But as the young Earl accompanied the 
ladies across the large hall to the dining- 
room, Mrs. Dormer knew by the flushed 


'cheeks of Caroline, and the sparkling eyes 


of her companion, that the words had been 
said which separated Caroline irrevocably 
from her son. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE NEW HOME. 











from the eyes, while the tiny form of the girl, | 
so long and so fondly loved, was lifted from | “ My dear Edith,” said Lady Fane, as they 
the chair in which she sat, and pressed to|sat talking together after dinner over Mrs. 
the heart of him who had loved her from a Dormer’s letter, “ I would spare you willingly, 
child. (but I do not think it would be exactly the 
“ Did you not know me too well to sup-j thing for you to be at Trevor Court, as the 
pose I could ever forsake you, darling?” he} chaperone of a young girl, only a year 
asked presently, as they stood together, his} younger than yourself, especially after what 
arm holding her closely. you have told me of this young lord who has 
“TI was too giddy to think seriously on| returned to England, if he really loves your 
any matter then,” she said, “ but I know you | cousin, the loss of her fortune will make no 
better now.” difference to him, and he will at once pro- 
“There is one more subject I should like | pose to her.” 
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“Tfhe is worthy of her, Lady Fane ; how- 
ever, I am quite sure Mrs. Dormer will re- 
main at Trevor Court if I wish it, I have 
only to write and ask her.” 

“* My dear, you shall do no such thing, it is 
probable that Sir Henry Trevor will be very 
much in London for some time, till this 
affair at the bank is settled, and I want you 
to write and ask him to allow his daughter to 
come and spend a few weeks or even months, 
with you and me, would you like that?” 

“Like it! Oh, my dear Lady Fane, it 
would be only too delightful. I cannot tell 
you how I appreciate your kindness.” 

“Then you think Sir Henry would agree 
to my proposals ?” 

“T think so, most certainly; and the 


change of scene would be of great advantage | 


to Caroline.” 

And so it was arranged that Lady Fane 
should, on the morrow, write to Sir Henry, 
and Edith to Caroline. These letters arrived 
in due time at Treyor Court. One was at once 
forwarded to Sir Henry in London, and the 
other Caroline read with the most delightful 
anticipations. 

Her reply to Edith we will lay before the 
reader : 

“* My own dearest Edith—I cannot express 
to you my pleasure at the contents of your 
letter. How very kind of Lady Fane to in- 
viteme. I have sent her letter to papa, with 
several others, so he has it by this time, and 
I am sure he will readily consent to my 
paying Lady Fane a visit. Mrs. Dormer 
has told you all about the trouble I met with 


made many inquiries for her, but she has 
not writtento any one,and we have no idea 
where she is. 
happy it makes me; for, in spite of her 
temper, and other things, I know she was 


her as kindly as I ought. 


heard about the bank failure, I was in great | 
trouble ; but, Edie, I know, that when you | 
read the words I am going to write, tears of| was worrying myself about his being a scep- 
Before the | tic, and how sad it would be to marry a man 


joy will come into your eyes. 


trouble came I had learned where to seek|who had no religious principle. 
help and comfort ; and dear Mrs. Dormer} in some way we both found out that we each 


being with me has been a great advantage 
to me, because she understands these things 
so much better than Ido. And now! am 
going to be with youand Lady Fane. I am 
sure she loves religion, too, Edie, from what 


that dreadful day, and I could not come and 
see you at Christmas, because I was at Ches- 
ter when you were staying at Mrs. Dormer’s. 
I believe the first thing that made me think 
seriously was the shame I felt at my conduct, 
and the insults it brought upon Mrs. Dormer 
from grandmamma. Afterwards, when the 
visitors came, I was so surprised to find that 
my uncle and aunt, and my cousin Emma, 
loved religion as much as you did, and when 
they asked me to spend a few weeks at Ches- 
ter, grandmamma was so pleased at my 
wishing to go to her relations, that she 
readily gave me permission. You know, 
Edie, inmy pride I used tolook down upon 
them all, even uncle Joshua, because they 
were so countrified: but when I began to 
think about religion, and found that Emma 
could teach me almost (a/most, dear Edie, 
not quite) as much as you, I forgot all my | 
pride, and it was such a pleasant visit. I 
shall never forget Christmas day. We had 
the yule log and the wassail bowl, just like 


ligion does not make them dull. But I must | 

leave all this to tell you when we meet. 
“One thing more I must.speak of, dear 

Edie. I suppose you know that papa has 





|when my fortune was all gone I gave him 


'that no girl could make a good marriage 
the day I returned from Chester, and grand-| unless she had money, and papa always 
mamma’s absence. Papa and my uncles have | thought the same. 

| 
|three days ago and asked me to be his wife, 
You may suppose:how un-|and he went back the same evening to town 
to see papa on the subject. And, Edith, this 
/is not all the happiness, for when he first 
very fond of me, and I did not behave to|told me that the loss of my fortune could 
At first, when 1/ not alter his love for me, he was all the while 








you have told me. What a budget I shall 
have to talk about when I see you! It 
seems such a long time since you left us on 


lost a great many thousands in the bank 
| failure, and that all my fortune is gone. Well, 
|I believe you fancied I was attached to Ar- 
thur, even in the midst of all my thoughtless 
trifling, and you were quite right, Edie ; but 





|quite up. Grandmamma made me believe 


“But, Edie, they were wrong. Arthur came 


fearing that I was thoughtless and silly, and 
as indifferent about religion as ever—while I 


And then 


had learnt to think differently about reiigion, 
and was not that happiness ? 

“ Arthur told us (Mrs. Dormer and me) all 
about the good chaplain that he travelled 
with abroad, and gave us such pleasant des- 
criptions of the places he visited. But, Edie, 
I cannot tell him yet what was the beginning || 
of the change in me, nor, indeed, talk about | 
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olden times, and we were so merry, for re- || 
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myself to him very much ; but when I see|to her. Edith, on this account, at times, 
you! then wor’t we have a long story about | found herself alone and able to reflect 
all this and other things that have happened | during nearly the whole of this morning walk. 
since I saw you? | They reached home at about one o’clock, 

“There is only one cause for unhappiness | and, as the children entered the lodge-gate, 
now. I don’t mind the loss of my money one | they commenced trundling their hoops up the 
bit, not even for papa’s losses—they were all | drive unsuspicious of interruption. Edith fol- 
for me after his death, he says—but for poor | lowed them quickly, she wanted to get home. 
grandmamma it mustbevery dreadful, because | _As the drive approached the house it curved 
she thought so much of money. Oh! it makes | suddenly, and large bushes of evergreens hid 
me very unhappy not to know where sheis. | the entrance from view. 

“Mrs. Dormer says there will always be a| All at once Edith was startled by the sound 
something in this world which we must take | of horses’ feet prancing and curvetting in a 
up and bear as our cross, and I suppose this / way that implied alarm, and to the great relief 
is mine, forgrandmamma’sabsence andsilence | of her fears for the children, at the same 
made me very anxious indeed. | moment they ran back exclaiming, “Oh! Miss 

“Tam sure to come to you. I do not| Raymond, there are the horses at the door, 
think papa can possibly object, so I shall not | and Bertie’s hoop ran between the legs of 
tell you anything more until we meet. one and frightened them all.” 

“Please give my kindest regards andj “Is anyone holding them?” she asked. 
thanks to Lady Fane, and with dearest love,! “Oh yes, mamma’s groom and another 
your own Caroline.” man. ‘They told us to come on and not be 

It is not necessary to describe the feeling | afraid, but I would not go without you.” 
of real happiness with which Edith read this! “Then, it is all safe,” she said, as she took 
letter, for her cousin’s sake alone. ‘There.|a hand of each and led them forward, the 
mingled not one selfish gratification at the} men as they approached leading the horses 
thought that Caroline’s engagement to Lord | to a distance. 


Clairville would strengthen the insurmonnt-| Edith was very pale, but not from fear of 
able barrier to Edward Dormer’s hopes, and |the horses. She readily conjectured who 
leave him free to think of her. the visitors were. As she ascended the 


Knowing his deep attachment to Caroline, | stairs they were met by nurse :— 
controlled though it was, and judging by her; ‘You are wanted in the drawing-room, 
own feelings, she considered it impossible | Miss Raymond. My lady told me I was to 
that he could ever love another. sit with Miss Fane and Sir Robert while you 
Caroline’s letter was read by Lady Fane | went down.” 
with the deepest interest, and she looked} Edith in haste removed her hat and warm, 
forward to the arrival of the girl, of whom walking attire, smoothed her hair, and de- 
she had heard so much, with sincere pleasure. | scended to the drawing-room. It was as she 
“I wonder Sir Henry Trevor has not replied | supposed—Sir Henry Trevor and Lord Clair- 
tomy letter,” said Lady Fane, the next morning, | ville rose to greet her. The former looked 
looking with surprise at her empty plate. |better and more composed than she had 
‘We shall hear in the course of the day, |expected to find him ; but when she shook 
no doubt,” said Edith, who felt an uneasiness, | hands with Lord Clairville her zaive look of 
which, however, she concealed from Lady Fane. | surprise amused him, he smiled as he said:— 
[It was very seldom that Edith allowed any “‘ You find me changed, Miss Raymond?” 
extraneous subject to interfere with her| “Indeed I do, Lord Clairville. Your resi- 
schoolroom duties. On this morning, how- | dence on the Continent has changed you.” 
ever, it was only by a strong effort that she} “For the better, I hope, in more ways 
was able to bring her mind to bear upon the/ than one,” he said, with marked emphasis. 
children’s lessons. | Edith’s glance showed that she understood. 
Twelve o’clock came, and they started for} “Will you not stay to luncheon, Sir 
the daily walk. Generally, unless the weather | Henry?” said Lady Fane. ; 
in winter was very fine and clear, they wan- | “I thank you, no, not this time,” he replied ; 
dered about the grounds of Denham House} “but now we have made such a pleasant 
during the hour set apart for walking. | acquaintance, I shall hope to see you, Lady 
The children had their hoops, and were, | Fane, frequently, while we are in town. At 
therefore, often in advance of Edith, return-| present my time, as you know, is very much 
ing now and then with their merry faces in| occupied with business matters.” 











a glow from the healthy exercise, to speak} ‘I know,” she said gently; then sh, 
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MET AGAIN. 








added, ““I may hope for the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Trevor to-morrow.” 

“Yes, certainly, if all is well. Lord 
Clairville has kindly promised to fetch my 
daughter and her maid to-morrow, and to 
escort Caroline here. 

Arthur, with all his newly acquired self- 
possession and manliness, cast a self-conscious 
look at Edith, which reminded her of the 
boyish Lord Clairville of olden times ; then 
he spoke out under cover of the conversa- 
tion of Lady and Sir Henry :— 

“Miss Raymond, I presume you have 
heard of my happiness.” 

“Yes, Lord Clairville, and of your noble 
conduct with respect to my cousin,” she said. 

“Hush, he replied, not a word of that! 
the man who would forsake a woman in 
such a time is not worthy of the name of a 
man, and certainly not that of a Christian— 
provided he has sufficient of his own to main- 
tain her in the style she has been accustomed 
to in her former position,—not, of course, to 
drag her into poverty.” 





This was such a long speech for the re- 
served and quiet Lord Clairville, that Edith 
knew how he was changed. Before she could 
reply, Sir Henry turned from Lady Fane :— 

“ Come, my dear Clairville,” he said, “ we 
must get back to town as quickly as possible. 
I have an important engagement at five, and 
it is now pastone. Iam sorry to hurry away, 
Lady Fane,” he said, as she wished her fare- 
well. With a few kind words to Edith, the 
gentlemen took their leave, and the children 
from the nursery window *saw the horses 
walking quietly down the drive with a feeling 
of relief. 

Some apprehension that the hoop might 
have hurt the horse’s legs made them watch 
with anxiety as the gentlemen mounted, 
and they were made quite happy at finding 
that no word was said, and that neither of 
the horses walked lame. 

The ladies were left alone to discuss the 
two gentlemen, and knowing them both as 
we do, it is not difficult to decide upon what 
Lady Fane’s opinion would be. 


MET AGAIN. 
NEARLY a score of years since we stood together last— 
Nearly a score of years! but more than the time hath passed 
Since we wandered beside the river, that rushes yet through the glen, 
As if there had been no changes, no anguish of heart since then. 
Only a clasp of the hand as we met in the street, and a look ! 
But they touched the spring of a torrent—they opened a long-closed book. 
Its leaves as we turn’d them were scented by the blossoms of early life, 
That breathe of a bloom eternal, in a valley beyond the strife. 
Some of us, crossing the river, have landed first on its shore ; 
Past is the parting anguish, and they will suffer no more ! 
What have the swift years stolen? What have the stern years left ? 
Some of the spring and wildness of life, that its course had cleft 
Impetuous, they have taken ; the foam that was graceful and vain. 
But oh! they have deepened the channels of love by the might of pain. 
They have left our Saviour’s message more deep on the silenced soul, 
And the rest that only falleth where His loving hand makes whole. 


What have they taken from us? 


They took not our loved ones sleeping ; 


Jesus sent for them ere ’twas night, and they are safe in His keeping. 
They are not taken from us—still they are ours above ; 

This hath His patience taught us, who are slow to learn His love. 
Oh! if love will awaken when so many years are past 

Even on earth, and remember all that it knew the last, 

The tone of a voice—sthe sparkle of sunshine o’er leaf and wave, 
What will the joy of its waking be beyond the grave? 

What though a dash of the anguish of loss must be mingled here 
With the joy of dear remembrance, there is more, far more, of cheer. 
Through sorrow and joy we are listening to the Master’s undertone 
Of love everlasting that keepeth to the endless life His own. 

Finding again each other, some lines of that love we trace, 


And return from every musing to the leading of His grace. 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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WALKS AND TALKS AMONG THE ENGLISH 
PEASANTRY. 


PART VII.—SURREY COMMONS. 


Very few, even of those who dwell in|that more than 500,000 acres of this land lay 
Surrey, have any adequate idea of the num-| within the four Metropolitan counties. 

ber and extent of its commons. In Brayley’s| To find out how such a state of things has 
“ History of Surrey,” published in 1841, it is|come about, to learn especially to what ex- 
stated that the heaths, greens, commons, and | tent it is a benefit to the cottagers who dwell 
such like tracts of land within the county | in the vicinity of these commons, and who are 
number no less than 280. But not to speak | frequently the only persons who make any 
of the greens, which are sometimes small,| use of them, has been the object of my in- 
one could easily count on the inch-to-a-mile | quiries. 


| . . ° * 
ordnance map more than a hundred com-| It is quite possible that the origin of our 
mons or heaths having distinct names. /commons is really to be found in that very 


Indeed, the western part of the county is a | far-off period of which Sir Henry Maine treats 
series of commons. It is still almost true|in his “ Village Communities,” but for our 
that a man may ride from Ascot Heath, in| present purpose it will be sufficient to show 
Berkshire, across Surrey to Bexley Heath in| what relation the common had to the land 
Sussex, a distance of thirty miles, and hardly | system which existed in feudal times. 
leave common land the whole way. Mr.| Under that system, as is well known, the 
Marshall, the author of the “ Rural Economy | chief vassals of the crown held their lands on 
of the Southern Counties,” estimates this ex-| condition that for each domain they should, 
tensive waste as covering in his time an area | whenever summoned, appear with a certain 
of 150 square miles, or 100,000 acres, the| military contingent to follow the king in his 
chief portion of which was in Surrey. And|wars, or if at peace, otherwise to do him 
even now, although some considerable patches | service. 
here and there have been enclosed ; and along} The domains thus held of the crown were 
the slips by the sides of the streams which in- | called manors, from mesner, to guide, lead, or 
intersect it, has always been found some well-| govern, because those holding them were 
cultivated land ; it still remains generally true | permitted to exercise within them a kind of 
that the western side of the county is mainly | sub-regal jurisdiction. 
common or commonable land. Portions of these manors were held in like 

This sort of land may, in fact, be said to be | manner by a number of inferior persons, who 
the characteristic feature of Surrey, for there | for the land they held, in their turn did suit 
are very few parts in which extensive com-|and service to the lord of the manor. The 
mons may not be found. Captain Maxse, in|lord summoned such persons whenever he 
his valuable map, published in the Fortnightly | chose, either to support him in his own 
Review for August, 1870, sets down the} quarrels, or to enable him to obey the behests 
waste land in Surrey as amounting to 147,709 | of the king. Thus a military society came 


'| acres. As the area of the county is 478,792 | into being, each member of which held land 





acres, it follows that nearly one-third of its|in proportion to his obligations. 
soil is given up to waste. But as the land required cultivation as well 

To waste is to use lavishly, to apply to| as defence, another class of tenants existed 
useless purposes, and when we consider who held land from the lord on condition that 
what might be done with all this land, and. they did him “ plough service.” These were 
to how little purpose it is put, we shall called socage ‘/enants, and together with the 
see that no word could more fitly describe its military vassals, were the ancestors of modern 
condition. frecholders. 

It is strange, indeed, that at this period of The lord’s estate, however, was mainly cul- 
English history, when capital seeks all kinds’ tivated bya class called védleins or serfs, men, 
of foreign channels for investment, and science who even in Saxon times, had worn an iron 
craves to be allowed to show her power, collar upon their necks, as did Gurth the 
8,000,000 of acres in our little country should thrall of Cedric. These persons were attached 
be given up to sterility ; but nothing perhaps | to the soil, but with the development of 
will seem so strange to posterity as the fact!law and liberty gradually grew into impor- 
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tance, so that they are to be found holding | generacy which takes place in animals pas- 
land, building houses, and exercising cer-| tured on Surrey commons: ‘*‘ Those which 
tain privileges. At first this was all done|are most conspicuous, on the barren flat 
according to the lord’s good will and pleasure, | heaths of Surrey, are small, mean-looking 
but after a time the law stepped in, and these | cattle. Yet they must be of a quality in- 
privileges became rights. Sometimes it hap-|trinsically good, or they could: not exist on 
pened that such persons were summoned tothe | so base a pasture. The breed of sheep... 
manorial courts for an alleged transgression. | are, in general, small and ill-formed animals. 
Having proved the nature of their rights from | Their mutton, however, is in high repute ; 
immemorial custom, the tenure was enrolled | and they are probably well-fleshed, having 
on the archives of the court, witnessed to by | been sfarved into their present state.” 
the steward, and a copy givem them. This! Besides thus reducing the quality of his 
appears to have been the manner in which | stock, the commoner is in continual danger 
such persons came to be called copy-holders. | of losing his animals, unless they are under 
But in every manor there still remained athe care of a herdsman or shepherd ; or at 
large proportion of land unallotted and un- all events of being fined by the wayward if 
used. This was called the lord’s waste. It} they are found straying on the high road, or 
was a sort of surplus fund out of which the} by the common-driver, should he come across 
inhabitants of the manor helped themselves | the lost beast and impound it. Moreover, 
according to their ‘requirements. By the|the practige of giving up the commons to 
people it was called the common land, or | geese is destructive of its use for cattle, for 
“the common.” As law was brought to bear! the latter turn away with disgust from land 
upon the matter, the respective rights of each | where geese have been. 
individual tenant, whether freeholder or copy-| Thus it appears that a common is of very 
holder, came to be more clearly defined, and | little use to those who farm on a large scale 
the principle which appears to have regulated | and for profit, and of no use at all to the com- 
every legal decision was this,—that the extent | moner who keeps a few beasts for his own 
of the holding at once determined its obliga-; service, since the cost of a man to watch 
tions and its privileges. No one could turn / them would swallow up any possible advan- 
out more cattle on the common than were| tage. 
ordinarily used on his farm. No onecouldcut; It follows then that the only persons to 
more turf than was needed for the fuel of his! whom the common is of use are the poor 
house. No one could take more wood from | cottagers, who dwell upon it, and who can 
the forest than was required to keep his home- | turn out a cow or a few sheep, some geese or 
stead in repair. This was the principle of the | ducks, and watch their property all di ry long 
unwritten law ; of course these rights could | with their own eyes. 
be much increased or diminished if either| It is these people who appear to be, and as 
lord or tenant could show a written agree-/a matter of fact are, the real commoners now; 
ment. |although, when the question comes to be 
A century or two ago, when English agri-| legally dealt with, and an enclosure takes 
culture had hardly emerged from the bar-| place, they are as completely put out of court 
barous state in which it is found during feudal | as any stranger would be. 
times, persons having common rightsnodoubt} For few of them can produce, as one 
considered them a very valuable appendage! boasted to me she could, ‘ papers,’ proving 
to their farms. ‘They were contented with| their title to the holding. In the majority of 
the diminutive sheep and cattle which they! cases they were originally squatters with 
raised upon them, little dreaming of the|about as much “ legal ” right to the land as 
wonderful improvement which superior diet} the gipsy who settles for a night on the 
and careful breeding would one day effect. | village g green. It was a notion held among 
But now, when the great thing aimed at in| the peasantry in olden times, that he who 
pastoral science is the quality of the herds | could in one night erect a “ Mushroom Hall ” 
and flocks, it must be less than ever worth a| or a “ now-or-never,” without hindrance from 
farmer’s while to turn his stock out to feed} the officials of the manor, had obtained a 
on the bare and boggy common. Except} copyhold right to the land. Thus frequently 
during summer time, the cattle and sheep | it happened that labourers, and sometimes 
which are allowed to wander over these com-} travelling tinkers, or basket-makers, would set 
mons have a miserable and degenerate look.|up a few hurdles in a night and enclose a 
The author of the “ Rural Economy of the! piece of land. If no interference ensued, a 
Southern Counties” thus refers to the de-| wall soon took the place of the hurdles, ere 
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long it was roofed in, and thus arose many of| but he sent all his children to school, for h e 


those wretched little hovels, in which it is 
grievous to think any English family should 
be reared. A hedge or trench was then 
thrown up a few yards from the cot, year by 
year it was removed a few feet further, fruit- 
trees were planted, and the ground stocked 
with vegetables. 
cultivated land came into existence, the origin 
of which was as complete a myth in a genera- 
tion or two as if it had arisen in pre-historic 


aves 
ages. 


Thus many a little plot of 


“knew the miss of it,” and he told me with a 
‘glow of pride, that the schoolmistress said 
that the little bright, intelligent girl by his 
side was the best scholar she had. 

The house he said had “ common rights,” 
and possibly it had, as it was evidently an 
old one, and might from its mere continuance 
sixty years have itself become a freehold, and 
turned the privileges it had taken into legal 
rights. On this common, through thekindness 
of the late lord of the manor, every poor 





COTTAGE ON A 


The above woodcut is a good illustration 
of the sort of building put up on these en- 
croachments. As may be seen it is about 
equal to an ordinary tool-house in a gentle- 
man’s garden. It contains two apartments, 
and I was informed by the poor man now 
residing there, that the old lady to whom it 
belongs brought up twelve children in it. 
He himself lived there with eight children. 
His case was an illustration of the numerous 
accidents to which the agricultural labourer 
is liable. Twelve years ago he had had his 
foot crushed in a wheel-rut, sheumatism had 
seized the leg, and had at last taken posses- 
sion of his whole body, so that he had never 
been able to do a day’s work since. The good 
wife set to work bravely, sometimes leaving 
home at five in the morning to stand at the 
wash-tub all day. The baby, five months’ 
old, had already become so resigned to its 
hard life as to be willing to go to bed and to 
sleep when it grew dark without a whimper. 
The father said he could not read or write, 


SURREY COMMON, 


cottager has permission to turn out ten sheep; | 


while upon another I found the lord doing all 
he could to encourage the people to keep 
cows, but it did not appear that in either 
| case many avail themselves of the opportunity. 
| There are no doubt some cases where from 
exceptional causes the people make good 
| use of their common, but as a rule the majority 
are too poor to take advantage of their situa- 
tion. -A cow or a sheep implies food and 
housing in winter, and they have neither the 
means to purchase the one or the convenience 
for the other. 

Perhaps the most general use made of the 
commons is to cut the fern, to make litter for 
the pigs, and to get firing for the house. In 
some places coal has superseded the neces- 
sity for seeking much of the latter, but in the 
more remote parts wood and turf is the only 
fuel known. . With fires made from them 
they still smoke the bacon which they hang 
at such a distance up their big broad chimneys. 

In seasons like the present when fruit is 
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scarce, the rich harvest of blackberries and 
other wild fruit found on these commons, 
afford quite a little addition to their year’s 
income. 

Fowls are not much kept. They, too, can- 
not live solely on the land, and are a constant 
source of ill-will where there are neighbours. 
Geese and donkeys are characteristic features 





























of every Surrey common. Notwithstanding 
the objection to the former, they are found 
everywhere. Not that even they are always 
the property of the cottagers, in some cases 
they only watch them for others. Bees are 
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In the middle of the latter common I 
found a poor woman, living in a very comfor- 
table cottage. Her husband was a labourer, 
and they had brought up a numerous family 
on 2s. a-day, but it did not appear that they 
had ever thought of making any use of the 
common. And yet she told me of one man 
who had about 200 sheep which he turned 
out every day. Of course he had no right, 
or at least no right to pasture for one-tenth 
part of the number. All he could have 
urged in support of his encroachment would 
be contained in the old saying. 
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GATHERING FERN ON 


much kept in some parts and produce fragrant | 
honey, feeding as they do on the wild thyme 
and marjoram, and the purple-blossomed | 
heather. 

Since the Inclosure Act has been passed, a 
clearer idea has obtained of the legal aspect 
of the question, and accordingly on some 
commons the freeholders have succeeded in 
entirely stopping the cottagers from exer- 
cising any privileges whatever. On other com- 
mons where the cottagers are numerous it 
would be impossible to do so without force. 
I know of one in my own neighbourhood 
where few of the persons who use it could 
probably to prove their legal right to do so. 
As the common-driver told me, he could rise 
up any morning and drive off all the cattle 
and sheep on it, but he is not likely to at- 
tempt it. 
longing to a different manor, and yet the 
sheep of people living in one wander at their 
own sweet will over the boggy slopes of the 
other. 





















walk I made to a common in the north-west 
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LEITH HILL COMMON, 


‘**Let him take that has the power, 
And let him keep that can.” 

The fact is, the majority of the lords of 
the manors do not care to stop these en- 
croachments. They know they can make no 
use of the common themselves, and they 
have no wish to play the part of the dog in 
the manger. 

And this leads me to speak of those for 
whose advantage these extensive wastes really 
exist. 

There is a class of self-willed, determined, 
acquisitive sort of men, to the production of 
which, common life is especially favourable, 
because it gives freedom from all restraint ; 
permits the development of peculiarities with- 
out hindrance, and in the doubt which hangs 
over the character and extent of its rights, 


This common adjoins another be-| gives a stimulus to such natures to get all 


they can. These are the people who makea 
living out of the commons. 
I got into company with such a man on a 
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of the county. I had trudged for miles along 
a solitary but almost straight road, hemmed 





He told me some interesting facts about 
Bonaparte, but I was more anxious to talk to 


in by lines of pines and other trees on /|him about the art he practised. 

either side. Nota sound was to be heard,| How he had come to be a herbalist was on 
except the distant shouting of a crow-boy.|this wise. When a boy he had suffered so 
The only sign of life were the enormous ants, | from chilblains in the winter, that his hands 
which kept up a perpetual motion over the| were of no use to him. One day he sawa 
sandbanks that enclosed the woods. At last | herb in the hedge and wished to pluck it, 
I heard a cart coming along, and begging a| but his father told him it would “ pisin ” him. 
lift, found myself seated beside a little jolly, | Genius, however, was not to be restrained, so 
apple-cheeked man, who was carrying bread | he gathered it, rubbed his blains with the 
from a neighbouring town to the very common | berries, and to his joy they departed never to 
to which I was bound. He had commenced | trouble him again. 

work as an agricultural labourer at eight years} Ever since that time he had been a believer 
of age, and had, since he had been a man, /}in the wonderful potency of herbs, and had 
worked at fourteen shillings a week. Now, | scraped together such knowledge as a shrewd 
however, he lived on the common, and sold|man, who had lived in various countries, 

















beer and grocery. As we passed along he| 
remarked that, had he known what he did | 
now, he would have had a bit of land. 

How? 

“ Built on it,” he replied, “ asked no one.” 

*Couldn’t the waste not yet enclosed be 
turned to account?” 

** Not for wheat, but,” quoth he, “if I were 
the parish of C I know what I’ do with | 
it. I'd enclose it, and take all these ’ere| 
paupers that are doing nothing, and make ’em 
plant trees upon it, and then work in tending 
“em.” 

He was evidently well-to-do, and spoke 
with a sort of contemptuous pity of those who } 
inhabited the miserable cots we saw, huddled | 
together in little groups on various parts of | 
the common. | 

He realized the expression “as merry as a | 
sand-boy,” giving me with much humour the | 
notes of the birds which frequent the com- | 
mon. Thus he described the yellow ham- 
mer’s as asking for “a little bit of bread and | 
no cheese,” the chaffinch for ‘‘some bread and 
no beer,” while the wood-pidgeon cried, 
moodily, “ you old foo’, you old foo’.” | 

Upon another common I met with a still | 
more singular character. Over the door of| 
a cottage, standing in a large garden on the | 
side of a common, was this sign-board | 

‘“ , | 

Worm Doctor. | 

Professor of Medical Botany. 

Herb Medicines prepared for everycomplaint. | 
Advice Gratis.” 














} 
\ 


The owner thereof was a shrewd, taciturn 
old man, of the American rather than the 
English type. He had been a soldier, and 
had stood guard over Napoleon in St. Helena, 
and was there till the captive emperor died, 
leaving the island on the day of the funeral. 





must have many opportunities of acquiring. 
His garden was full of marvellous herbs and 
ordinary kitchen stuff, growing together in 


| happy confusion. Pointing to one, he told 
me it was worth its weight in gold. Speaking 


of what disease each herb was good for, he 
assured me that he had cured one young man 
of the King’s evil, but it had taken him 
months to do it. 

The house he lived in was the inheritance 
of his wife, and whether by worm-doctoring, 
or by his native savoir faire, I cannot say, 


| but the old stocking was so full that he was 


about to purchase the adjoining plot of 
ground for £300. 

Such characters, perhaps, serve to maintain 
a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
among the class to which they belong. “I’m 
a Hindependent,” said one of them to me; 
and it was true in every sense. He was 
evidently a man of independent means, and 
independent views. He declared himself an 
independent in religion, and he was equally 
so in manners. 

But it does not follow that because a few 
hardy natures flourish on these wastes, the 
majority can do so. We have seen that 
where the strict letter of the law is under- 
stood and enforced, they can be deprived of 
their imagined rights, and that when they are 
permitted and even encouraged to make use 
of them, their poverty prevents them doing 
so. 

To all, however, there surely remains one 
great advantage,—the situation. To live on 
the edge of a breezy common where the 
children can scamper about all the livelong 
day, would seem to many a parent, compelled 
to bring up his family in the close street 
of acity, an advantage impossible to over- 
estimate. Glorious indeed looks one of these 
commons on a bright summer’s morning. 
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How vast and wide the expanse seems to} stretched along another, sprawling flat | upon 
stretch, skirted here and there by lines of] his stomach, lies a father. 
deep green foliage. On one side, elbowing; I asked a man if the place was healthy. 
into the common land, stand a group of| ‘Oh, dear no,” he replied, “ we’ve had the 
cottages, while afar off in the centre is a|scarlet-fever bad enough, eight or nine died, 
wind-will, slowly winding its sails. The} my son lost his only child, a sweet engaging 
heather is in full bloom, bluebells nod their] little thing, it’s near broke the mother’s heart.” 
pretty heads, and the wild thyme scents the} Well might the poor fellow ask me for a 
breeze. bit of “ bacca,” the only disinfectant the un- 
Or it is a day more in accordance with the | happy people knew of. He said they had no 
wilder scenery of a West Surrey Common. | drainage, but spoke of the cottage we were 
The wind blows gustily, and dark, angry | looking at as having a great pool behind, 





clouds rapidly alternate with patches of blue | where they threw their chamber stuff, and all 


sky. The rugged, broken waste is covered | | their slops, and only emptied it as the garden 
with black furze, while on its skirts, here and | wanted manure. 
there, are little homesteads, enclosed in thick} But while evils of this kind are more or 
quickset hedges, and surrounded by stunted, |less local, there are moral disadvantages 
wind-bitten trees. In the foreground here | incident to the very nature of all common life. 
comes the donkey and the geese, and perhaps | Any one passing through the more secluded 
the roadside inn, with its sign-board standing | parts of Surrey, must have been struck with 
some distance off on the green, flapping to| the extraordinary dearth of inhabitants. In 
and fro in the breeze. Imagine such a picture,|some parts you may walk for miles and 
backed off with a distant horizon of purply | scarcely meet a soul. It is quite clear that 
grey pines, and what scene can be more sug- | “ the great Wen,” as Cobbett delighted to call 
gestive of health and enjoyment. And doubt- | the Metropolis, has depleted the whole 
less, where a common is on the uplands, where | county, and that its rural population is gett- 
the soil is sandy and pebbly, where, in fact,|ing more and more sparse. In the decade 
Nature never intended the land for a’ 185 1—1861, while the total population ‘of 
much better fate, the people who live upon | Surrey increased rather more than 20 per 
it are healthy. But when a common is wet | cent., the number engaged in agricultural 
clay, only needing to be drained to become| pursuits did not increase 3 per cent. The 
valuable land, there hideous malaria rises) total area of land in Surrey, exclusive of that 
every autumn and winter, and woe to tie devoted to cities, towns, villages, water, roads 
unhappy people who dwell upon its borders. | or railways, is 420,900 acres ; “and to cultivate 
One evening this summer, I was passing this there were, in 1861, 19,086 persons of 
over 2 common not twenty miles from Lon- both sexes engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
don. It was a wild spot, broken up by pools | giving one person to 22 acres. It is manifest, 
of water, and skirted by tall trees, amongst | therefore, that their life must be one of in- 
which the little cots hid themselves. The | creasing isolation, and this must be especially 
great red sun was sinking over the woods the case on the commons. 
which crowned the western height. As every) Nothing brutalises human beings so rapidly 
sight was beautiful, so every sound was plea- as withdraw al from the influences of society ; 
sant. The tinkle of the sheep-bell, the soft)and when the morality of a common is said 
“baa” of the lambs, the merry voices of the| to be comparatively good, as I am told in 
boys playing at cricket in one corner, the} some cases it is, I think it will be found that 
sudden blow of the ball, all was suggestive of the cottagers to whom the statement refers, 
rural poetry. live in small villages, not in isolated dwellings. 
But look a little longer. Try to cross the} When this is the case, a standard of morality 
common, and dry as the weather is, you will | is maintained among them, according to the 
find your feet continually sinking into the|ideal of those who, from position or cha- 
mud. Look at those pools, they are black | racter, are their guides and leaders. In such 
and stagnant, and emit a smell like the vilest | cases they share, in some degree, in the soft- 
sewer. Pass along the skirts of the com- | ening influences of civilization. The change 
mon where those miserable little cottages | in their outward manners is rapid ; and local 
stand, and you will find a Styx-like ditch, | pecularities are not only lost, but the people 
widening in one part into a filthy pond. seem ashamed of them, and glad to allow 
Around this pond the children are playing,/ them to fall into oblivion, ‘Thus, in one 
and upon one of the planks which cross this| parish where, I am now assured, in morality 
rivulet of death sits a mother and babe, while| the people would stand comparison with 
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those of our great towns, and where even| 


education is not despised, we read in Bray- 
ley’s “ Surrey,” that only a few years ago, a 
stranger was hailed as such a rarity, that it 
was the custom of the inhabitants to greet 


him by joining hands and dancing round | 


him ; a mode of salutation which they called 
“Dancing the Hog.” 

As a rule, however, life on a common és 
an isolated one. And when this is the case, 
to quote the testimony of a clergyman living 
in the neighbourhood of the extensive com- 
mons in the south-west of Surrey, “ People 
who live at a distance from the villages al- 
ways fall away in morality.” 

A minister who has laboured for the last 
ten years on very extensive commons in the 
centre of Surrey, speaks of their morality and 
religion as being in the lowest state. The 
young people of both sexes are very corrupt, 
little virtue in fact is to be found anywhere, 
much drunkenness prevails, and a disposition 
to live without regular employment. 

The corruption of the young is mainly due 
to want of regular employment and gross 
ignorance. They often do not go to school 
at all, but spend their time wandering over 
the common gathering wood, or wild fruit. 

In such places they are, practically, of the 
same religion as their forefathers, “the Heath- 
ens.” Missionaries go amongst them and 
preach to them, but it is difficult to get such 
untutored minds to listen. The young men 


How to remedy the evil is the problem, 
“To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away that 
which he seemeth to have.” This is the rule 
of the present system of enclosure, and it is 
felt to be so bad that, until it is altered, it 
would be better to leave things as they are. 
It is hardly fair that a few persons who have 
allowed their so-called rights to lie dormant 
for years, perhaps centuries, should now, 
when the country has awoke to the value of its 
waste lands, come forward and quietly divide 
| them among themselves. The rich are made 
| richer in proportion to their riches, while the 
| poor are made poorer in proportion to their 
| poverty. Indeed, in some places it has been 
| observed that enclosure has been succeeded 
| by a decrease rather than an increase of the 
| population. The Inclosure Commissioners 
are imbued so strongly with the legal notion 
| of the freeholders being the only persons in- 
| terested in these manorial wastes that they 
| forget the public have a larger right and a 
| deeper interest in the matter. They pro- 
| posed to enclose a Surrey common lately 
| extending over 380 acres, only reserving two 
|acres for the public, and nothing for the 
poor ! 

If vested interest and the force of custom 
is to rule in this question, then I say none 
can show a better title to the possession of 
| these commons than the poor cottagers. But 
| vested interest or a dead system cannot be 





prefer to spend the Sunday in a good game | allowed to rule in a question of such vital 
of cricket, while the elders work in their little | importance to the vast majority of English 
gardens. The dark superstitions which once | families. If they are, then we may antici- 
held sway over every part of rural England | pate for the English race a degeneracy simi- 
still haunt these wild wastes. The people | lar to that observed in the cattle and sheep 
yet believe in witchcraft, and think that the | which pasture on these commons, and a 
person bewitched has the right and the power | future Monsieur Taine will describe our un- 
to kill the witch by certain enchantments. | happy posterity in similar language to that 
My friend assures me that such opinions not| which I have quoted from the author or 








only prevail, but that he has known them 
acted upon in several cottages. 

Thus it would appear that these great 
wastes are not only a very great loss to the 
community at large, but of very doubtful 
benefit ‘o those who alone make any use of 
them. 


| “The Rural Economy of Surrey,” “ These 


people,” he will say, “are probably of the 
ancient stock, but they are in general small 
and ill-formed, having been starved into 
| their present state.” 

RICHARD HEATH. 
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Dantzig, June 20.—The history of the great 
entry, and the happy timeI spent afterwards, 
at Berlin* you already know, dear B——. 
On the 2oth I travelled back to Dantzig, 
where I was warmly received by my two good 
old friends, who listened with lively interest 
to the history of my eventful journey, the ac- 
count of the great day itself, my admiration 
of the Crown Prince, whose praises in the 
Prussian Capital outvie all the evil tales at 
one time told against him in London circles, 
and my enthusiasm for the grand old King 
Kaiser, whom I had seen again on horse- 
back, or driving, or standing at his desk, 
according to his wont, in the corner window 
of the palace, looking towards the Linden. 
The next day was spent quietly in resting, 
and chatting, and writing. Brother F ‘ 
to celebrate my return brought me for dessert 
a little flask of the famous goldwasser. It is 





a very delicate aromatic liqueur, white and | 


clear as water, with flakes of gold leaf float- 
ing in it, which give the prettiest starry look im- 
aginable to a glassful. of it. They say that 
the gold has nothing whatever to do with the 
flavour, but is only put in it to look pretty. 
It makes me think that the merchant princes 
of Dantzig did ‘not know indeed how to get 
rid of their wealth, since, in addition to over- 
laying their coaches, their carved oak, and 
marble sculpture with gold, they must needs 
drink it also ! 

In the afternoon Sister F had her 
missionary working party. It meets once a 
month, when all sorts of little things are 
prepared, which at Christmastime are drawn 
for by lottery, and sent to the brethren or 
sisters who have bought tickets during the 
year. This plan has been found more pro- 
ductive of help forthe missions than any other. 
It is certainly truly foreign, for, from the 
Government downwards, the lottery system 
is in vogue with all classes and persons 
abroad. 

On the 22nd I came in for another entry 
of troops. Ona small scale indeed as com- 
pared with the last, but there were a thousand 
men, a complete regiment of four bat- 
talions, and they were well nigh smothered in 
the masses of flowers that were cast down 





* Two letters describing the Triumphal Entry of 
the troops on June 17th, 1871, were published in the 
August number of that year. 
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—wreaths, and garlands, and bouquets flying 
thickly through the air. It was agrand and 


by their towns-folk and countrymen, as they 
passed on to their quarters through the low- 


wooden bridge accross the Mottlau. Festoons 
of oak and laurel trailed upen the ground 
from the horses’ manes and necks and saddles, 
and they seemed to prance proudly along as 
though they gloried in their master’s honour. 
Some of the on-lookers cast special bouquets 
to relations or friends in the regiment, but 
these often get caught on the wrong bayonet 
or spear-point to the chagrin of the lasses and 
ladies who threw them, but it was soon 
forgotten when another throw proved more 
successful. 

After dinner we took the train to the 
pretty village of Oliva, beautifully situated at 
the foot of a stretch of rising ground covered 
with wood ; between the trees of which one 
catches ever and again a glimpse of the blue 
waters of the Baltic. First we called upon 





Herr Prediger W—— and his wife. Brother 
F—— had provided himself with a very large 


bagful of bonbons, and these were distributed 
among the four little fair girls, while I made 
| acquaintance with little Fritz, the baby-boy 
| of three months old, who is still swaddled and 
{tied up in his pillow. The Herr Prediger, a 
| refined, intelligent man, offered to come with 
us and do the honours of the place, as he 
knew the best points of view, etc. He led 
us to a lovely spot in the woods, from which 
we looked down upon the white-crested sea, 
dotted with tiny sails of the fisher-smacks or 
amber dredgers, while the sun just caught 
the narrow slip of land which terminates with 
the light-house of Hela. The wooded slope 
ran down almost to the water’s edge, where 
four fishermen, in heavy sea-boots, were 
drawing up a boat upon the beach. To our 
left rose a ridge of low blue hills, to the right 
the Baltic stretched away its glancing waters 
towards the Russian coast. I was sorry to 
leave this quiet spot. We next went to visit 
the little old Protestant church. United itis 
called, which means the union of Lutheran 
and Reformed or Calvinists, but so far as I 
can judge the union is chiefly outward, und 








upon them from the houses and lines of | 
spectators on both sides of the narrow streets | 









moving sight to see these men thus welcomed | 


arched gateway in the walls, and over the old | 
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scarcely any one can tell me exactly what the 
United Church is. It is, I suppose, the nearest 
approach to a State Church that Prussia 
possesses. Then we went to the Roman 
Catholic Church; for Oliva, in memory of 
its monastic days, is still two-thirds Roman 
Catholic, although the monastery itself has 
long been empty and deserted. Just as we 
entered we met a priest in the porch, putting 
on his robes in unseemly haste amid the 
chatter of acolytes and verger to go to meet 
a funeral procession which was approaching 
the churchyard with music and singing. 
While some of the acolytes hurriedly pre- 
pared the censer and set light to the in- 
cense, another possessed himself of a holy- 
water cruse and a bason for sprinkling, 
while three or four more caught up their ban- 
ners of virgin, saints and angels. Could these 
have felt, they would have had sore pates, 
from the knocks they got against the low- 
pitched porch door, asthe clumsy urchins has- 
tened pell-mell through. The organ here is 
considered one of the finest in the world. The 
Oliva gardens are thought very pretty—they 
are royal property, and are well kept up. 
The long pleached avenues of magnificent 
old limes with a vista of the Baltic at the! 
further end are well worth seeing. There is 
a double grotto here with a curious echo, 
which every one is taken to hear. If a person | 
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Emmaus of old from the city of Jerusalem. 
Corn-fields, meadows of yellow celza, and 
potato-patches were spread out before us, and 
beyond were the many towers of Dantzig. 
The thick square pile of the Marien Kirche, 
with its numberless pinnacles, the tall taper 
spire of the Rath-Haus, the Church of St. 
Catharine with its peal of musical bells, the 
old square tower of St. John’s, close to the 
Brethren’s House, and many others, all pe- 
culiar for their little quirls and ornamenta- 
tion. 

As we sat dreamily looking at the view 
bathed in warm sunlight, Brother F—— talked 
of his past life, always an interesting theme 
to me, for it has been a strangely changeful 
one, as that of a Moravian often is; for the 
Moravian, whether brother or sister, seldom 
refuses to obey any cali that comes, seldom 
declines to fill any post that is vacant. After 
many an up and down, and change cf occu- 
pation, his heart’s desires became fixed on 
becoming a missionary to the heathen abroad, 
and he tendered himself to the Unity’s Elder's 
Conference for this post. They, however, 
appointed him instead to the heathen at 
home, and he was sent into Oldenburg. This 
was not what he had intended or desired, 
but he would not refuse. He had much to 
suffer from the habits of the people among 
whom he laboured—poor, dirty, ignorant, 




















whispers something, ever so gently, at the|and scarcely civilized. He tells how, on one 
further end of the wall of the one grotto it is| occasion, arriving at a cottage little better 
heard quiet loud and distinct by one standing | than a hovel, but the best accommodation 
in the opposite grotto. I don’t know howit|the broad waste afforded, he found the old 
is accounted for. It is certainly singular. As | folks already in bed; but they said they 
we quitted the gardens a stork stretched its|/thought he might come, and so they had 
long legs and wings over our heads, and flew | kept his supper hot between the coverings ! 
towards the sea. It was getting late. We) After four years of this life, he was quite 
hastened back to Herr W’s——. His gentle | knocked up, and had an illness which neces- 
wife was looking out for us—with Little Fritz | sitated his lying by for half a year. Then he 
in her arms. She gave us tea, with home-| received the call to Dantzig to build up the 
made bread as light and white as snow, and | little society there, which was so fast dying 
then we set off homewards. out. He soon found out that if he would do 
As I wanted to see as far as possible all| much good here he must marry, but who was 
the environs of Dantzig, Brother F—— took | to be his wife and help-meet ? 
me the next day to the Weinberg. This isa| He thought of all the sisters he ever had 
beautiful vine-clad hill two or three miles | known, but those whom he would have cared 
from the town. On the summit there is, of| for were already married or dead. What to 
course, a restaurant, for hereabouts one can|do? He applied to the Elder's Con- 
go to no point of view where there is not a|ference. They said if he had any one to 
restaurant; and for this also, of course, Bro-| propose they would then, if he wished, use 
ther F—— made. Having ordered the usual} the lot. This is preferred to the proposal being 
saidels of Kénigsberger and some Swiss; made on their part. He consulted with his 
cheese, we sat in the large shady wooden | friends, and several sisters were suggested to 
gallery overhanging the slope, and enjoyed |him; but he shook his head to all but one. 
the prospect. At our feet, nestled in trees,| This one he felt so sure about that he pro- 
lay the little white cottages of the village of | posed to her there and then wthout the lot; 
Emmaus, just about as far from Dantzig as |but—she did not feel inclined to marry again} 
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At length Sister —— was named, and he| formed wonders of climbing, almost dancing 
at once said, “She will do!” although he|as he clung with one leg or one hand to the 
had heard but very little about her from a}pole. He twice reached the ring at the top, 
half-sister of his. and wriggling himself through, sat upon it at 

He went to the Elders, told them whom | that giddy height, waving his hands to the 
he had fixed on ; they approved the choice, | upturned faces of the applauding multitude 
and the lot, cast with prayer, turned up| below, as if beating time to the music. He 
“ Yes.” He was to propose to her; but now| brought down the last prize and the highest, 
came human misgivings in the place of faith, | which all the others had attempted to get at 
as he expressed it. He began to wonder!in vain. Some slipped down at once, others 
should he like her? Hereupon one of the| got half-way, and could get no farther. One 
Elders, being a friend of his, and wishing to| tall fellow got nearly to the top by main force, 
reassure him, took him into a room, and,|two or three times, but could net summon 
opening a manuscript volume, said, “ These | strength for the last particularly greasy stretch. 
are the books from which we prophesy.”!So he slipped back all the way quite empty- 
They contained reports and characters of the | handed, amid a universal sigh of “ Oh !” full of 
sisters, and Sister ——’s were all good. sympathy. ‘The show and the prizes, and the 

How he travelled straight off to K—— | /ée itself are institutions of ancient days, the 
and had an interview with his sister, who} money for it was left some couple of hundred 
told him that her colleague would never do | years ago, or more, by some rich Burgher. 
it ; how he went to the clergyman and begged | The magistrates arrange it, and superintend 
him at once to read his letters of introduc-|it in person: and they and their wives and 
tion and to make the matter known to the| families were pleasantly active to-day. As 
sister in question ; how she did not wish to| soon as it was dusk the numerous little booths 
accept him, yet did not feel as if she could|which were dotted about among the forest 
go against the lot ; how they were betrothed | trees lighted their coloured lanterns, and soon 
the same day, it being Sister R——’s birth-|they were surrounded and filled with the 
day, and how they both had many misgivings| holiday folk, eagerly demanding rolls, and 
afterwards up to the time of their wedding, at} slices of smoked ham, or sandwiches of 
which, by Brother F——’s invitation, F——, | well-buttered black bread and _ sausage, 
as one of Sister ——’s pupils, was present—/ together with hard-boiled eggs, cakes and 
all this, or at least a little of it, I knew/ coffee, and flagons of bitter Bavarian beer. 
already, but not so clearly as now. ‘“ We} The inns and hotels all round were overflow- 
did not love each other,” Brother F con-| ing with guests. It was difficult to get any- 
tinued, “how could we?—we knew nothing | thing at them at all. The rustic booths, which 
of one another, and we were old already ;| were under the supervision of some of the 
but I gave her at least a hundred and fifty| best Dantzig restaurant owners pleased me 
kisses when we parted a few days before the/ better, and the people were all very well- 
wedding, and in our letters somehow the| behaved. As the dusk changed to darkness 
little god Cupid managed to creep in. We/|there was a general move towards the sports- 
have not been unhappy together,” he con-| field, for fireworks were expected, and a spark 
cluded. He ‘had been so absorbed in his| of light, or an occasional report in the wood, 
story that his sazde/ stood almost untasted.| caused eyes and ears to prick up. Presently 
It was time to break up and return to our|a rocket sped high past the tree tops, far 
early half-past twelve dinner. away into the clear night-sky, and then a pale 

There was Volks-Fest at Jaeschken, that! green Bengal light clothed the woods in 
afternoon, for it was midsummer’s eve. By | vernal tints, making the folks below look like 
two or three o’clock all the guests of Dantzig} ghostly spectres; and then a red one re- 
and its neighbourhood had collected in the | vivified them. And nowa splendid Catharine 
woods and valley. There was jumping on a/wheel speeds round, and flames splutter 
springing board for sausages hung to a ring ;/ here and there, and stars, crimson, blue, and 
there was dancing in a glade amid the trees ;| golden, fall from the sky, and the people clap, 
there was conjuring by a celebrated athlete | and are rewarded for all their patient waiting. 
who could tie his own legs round his neck, | After this we left, and so did many others of 
and perform a somersault upon a chair/the quieter sort; fathers carrying sleepy chil- 
balanced on wine-bottles ;—and lastly, not! dren in their arms, and mothers leading tired 
least, there was greasy pole-climbing for shirts,| ones. We got into an omnibus which was 
and kettles, and pipes, and caps, and even aj soon over filled within and without, till some 
watch! One little lad of about fifteen per-!one suggested its toppling over; but we 
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reached the ponderous Hohe Thor in safety, | 26th. It was a warm beautiful day, and 
and made our further short way on foot | Sister F-—— proposed a walk after dinner to 
through the dark streets, deserted by all save | the Weinberg, to drink coffee there. I man- 
a solitary fireman on his patrol as night-| aged to take a rough sketch of Dantzig in the 


police. distance, with the great blue-green plain 
Early on the 24th, Brother F—— set off on | behind it, stretching away to the sea, the 
another little preaching tour. Sister Fuk! Dantziger Werder and the Gulf of Dantzig, 


and I went to see a ship launched from the | | | of which I could just see a strip like a silver 
dock, but just missed the sight ; she already | line upon the horizon. It was the anniver- 
lay proudly floating upon the placid waters— | sary festival of the Gustavus Adolphus Asso- 
the Otto Georg,a fine merchantman. On Satur- | |Clation,a sort of Protestant Church Extension 
day we are to see a man-of-war launched from | | | Society, founded in Germany some years 
the Goverment docks, so that consoles me. As|ago. I had intended to hear the sermon 
we sat at tea that evening just before the lamp | preached in its aid at the Marien Kirche. 
was lighted, the trombones sounded forth a; But we had forgotten all about it, and when 
chorale from the tower of St. John’s. It was|we got back we found that Herr Prediger 
midsummer day, the Feast of St. John.) W—— and his wife had been here according 
Every half hour they continued to play); to promise, and had gone without us, leaving 
through the still night-air, long after I had! word that they would return to tea. So 
gone to bed, and with the soft, “solemn tones | Sister F—— was in a great flutter at having 
in my ears I fell asleep. |missed them, and at having nothing ready, 
Sunday. As I walked down the Lang-| but Renate seems gifted with a miraculous 
gasse, after the English service, I amused my- | power of getting tea in an incredibly short 
self with examining more particularly some space of time. She lit the fire, went out for 
of the sculptured house fronts. One contains; hamand sausage, boiled the milk, warmed 
quite a mudtum in parvo of Roman history. | the fish, fetched fresh rolls from the baker’s, 
On stone panels between and beneath the jall in the readiest, quietest way, without 
windows one finds busts of Horatius Cocles, | being in the least put out by such skirmish- 
Camillus, Brutus, Coriolanus ; the Horatii,|ing as would here upset an English servant 
and many others, with scenes from all their! for ever and a day. 
lives. One on I found two excellent bits) When the W——’s arrived we hada pleasant 
of sculpture, one representing Daniel in the little chatter, a special greeting was brought 
den of lions, the other Nebuchadnezzar|to me from the little Fritzchen, the little 
chained naked to a tree-stump, and browsing | baby whom I had nursed and fondled, and I 
on all fours, while an ox in the same field | was invited to go and see him again. They 
turns its back upon him. In the distance | left by the nine o’clock train, and sister F 
may be seen the fourmen walking unscathed | breathed again. 
in the midst of the burning, fiery furnace.| 28th. Yesterday we took the steamer and 
These old Vor-Bauten are a picturesque | went to Neu Fahrwasser by the Mottlau and 
peculiarity of the town, they are, however, Vistula, a not uninteresting little excursion, 
to be done away with within two years, although the scenery is nothing particular — 
because they obstruct the streets, and hinder | blue distance, low wooded hills, and cultivated 
the traffic; in fact they force the foot- foreground, and sleepy rafts floating past, 
passenger to walk in the middle of the road, | make it into a little Rhine for a warm imagi- 
although doubtless they were very convenient | nation ; at least Sister F—— says it reminds 
in the olden times for the patrician in getting | her of it sometimes, and she ought to know, 
in and out of his carriage. “ They are often! for she lived on the Rhine banks for a good 
very handsome. A low flight of three or four| many years of her earlier life. We walked 
very broad shallow stone steps descends to; to Bremsen, and got down to the beach for a 
the road. At the top of these a spacious | sea-breeze, but the quantities of sea-weed 
flagged landing-place, enclosed by a carved | which lay steaming fn the hot sun rendered 
balustrade, forms a sort of terrace where the} the breeze anything but fresh. This sea- 
people may often be seen seated, lounging] grass, as they call it here, is collected in 
and chatting before their doors. - Sometimes | large quantities and dried for stuffing mat- 





This afternoon I was engaged to coffee at 
the L——s. They havea handsome flat in the 
first story of a large house just outside the 
town, sf tsiee an the Mottlau and its busy 


below act as posts, from which to the stone 
balustrade above a solid bar of curved steel 
passes, its line only broken by a single ball 


a couple of lions or other massive sc ere It makes a soft durable palliasse. 
of polished brass about the middle. 
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granaries on one side, and with a view to- 
wards the country and hills on the other. 
Mrs. L—— and I enjoyed our chat alone 
for some time, and then, before we had 
finished coffee, her little daughter Nora 
came in with her young Scotch friend Emmy 
D——, a true Anglo-Saxon child with long 
fair hair, blonde complexion, and blue eyes, 
whose looks made it all the more odd to hear 
her reply in German to the English addressed 
to her. Little Emmy was brought here three 
years ago to learn German, and has unlearnt 
her English, but she is to return to Edinburgh 
next week, and at her age she will soon pick 
up her mother tongue again. Mr. L—— had 
been giving the two children a Bible lesson 
in his study. By and bye he came in him- 
self, and joined us as we sat at work in the 
open window. He took me by both hands 
as he said, ‘ Very glad to see you, come 
as often as you can.” He added, laughing, 
‘© You had better take up your abode here, 
and I will pay the postage of your MSS. to 
England.” ‘This I took as a decided com- 
pliment, for he and Mrs. L—— seem to have 
had trouble enough with English ladies in 
Dantzig. Poor, misguided young things came 
over to look for openings for giving English 
lessons and do not find them, or cannot wait 
till their earnings are due, or they take 
governess’s situations and don’t like them, 
and have not a penny probably to take them 
back to their own country ; these are helped 
from the poor funds, which are very large 
with little demand upon them; or they 
are assisted by the Consul, and the L——’s 
themselves. Sometimes of course they have to 
deal with impostors. One person came an- 
nouncing that she had just arrived from St, 
Petersburg without a penny; that she was 
English, but her husband was a Prussian 
officer who fell in the war, that she had 
married him in Africa, in the free states, 
whither her parents had sent her for her 
health, Mr. L said he might tell me 
many an anecdote of his twenty-seven 
years’ chaplaincy here. Before he was 
appointed to Dantzig he was chaplain to the 
English congregation at Warsaw, where he 
succeeded our old friend Dr. McCaul. 
Young L , the son, joined us at the 
tea-table, round which we sat in true English 
style. The steaming urn and English plum- 
cake looked very homelike and pleasant. 
The L——’s are not Prussians, as I am, and 
Mr. L announced that he had a bone to 
pick with me over my war papers in Golden 
Hours, and added that he considered the 
Berlin entry child’s play; and that it was 





great nonsense and needless expense to keep 
the Dantzig garrison out of their barracks 
overnight on their arrival, in order to make 
a display of them the next morning, that in 
the course of last month he was charged 
nine thalers odd for quartering men whom he 
could not take in. He says if the old king 
had offered to discontinue the war after 
Gravelotte or after Sedan, he would have been 
more ready to believe in his prayers than 
now, and he does not think this peace will 
be a lasting one. He thinks that the Emperor 
was selected by God to punish France for 
her sins, but he deems it terrible to rejoice 
so much over a victory that has cost so many 
lives, and so much sorrow, leaving both 
countries overflowing with orphaned children 
and childless parents. It made me think of | 
the expressions used by the court-preacher in | 
the Berlin Cathedral on the Thanksgiving 
Sunday. “There are,” he said, “wounds 
which no peace festival can heal; may the 
Holy Ghost give comfort to these sorrowing 
hearts, then they too may take home a 
blessing from this day of rejoicing. May 
God have mercy upon us all; give to us 
humility and say, ‘Peace be with you!’ 
Germany is now bound to keep the peace, 
and may none have occasion to say of us 
in time to come, ‘It was in vain what the 
Lord did unto them.’” 

Thus talking it grew late, and was time 
for me to be going home. The kind old 
Herr Prediger coated and hatted himself to 
escort me. It was still clear daylight by the 
open river-side, although it was already a 
quarter to ten. He said that at full moon in 
summer it is often as light all night. 

In the narrow Johannes-gasse it was dark, 
especially in Sister F ’s little room looking 
into the court. When I entered she was 
reading a letter by the light of the lamp. It 
was from the old parents of a young French 
prisoner of war here, begging Brother F—— to 
advance him the sum necessary for his jour- 
ney, as soon as he should obtain his dismis- 
sal, and they woald return it to them with 
heartfelt gratitude. The old couple wrote 
with deep thankfulness of the kindness 
shown by Brother and Sister F to 
“‘ their prisoner” during his captivity. 

29th. Sister F. and I, and a friend of 
hers, with the young maid Renate to carry 
bag and baggage, started this morning at ten 
o'clock, on a pedestrian expedition to Heuber- 
den, a hamlet of detached farms situated 
on the coast about four miles from Dantzig. 
It was a clear, bright day, and a cool wind 
helped us on famously. We left the town at 
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once by the Johannes Thor, and made our 
way along the Lange Briicke by the Mottlau 
side, over bridges and ferries, across mead- 
ows, and through the Korn Kammer of the 
Vistula, where hundreds of womea were at 
work shovelling, as usual, the piles of golden 
wheat and grey rye. Then over another 
ferry, and alorg a sandy road beneath the 
shade of silvery willows, till at last the Heu- 
berden farms were in sight. We dined in the 
inn-garden, off pancakes and ham, with some 
little additions from Sister F——’s bag, and} 
then we went down to the shore bya path | 
through the road ancle-deep in sand. A 
refreshing breeze rewarded us when we 
reached the water’s edge. ‘To-day it was no| 

















longer blue or glassy-still, but greenish-white, | little sister, about two years older than him- 


and crested with angry-looking waves. 
boat was just being hove ashore. 


A| 


ther, beneath the plaice and _haddocks} 
there was, perhaps a haul of amber. 
seemed to be the right amber-wind, 
we found many a bright little bit glit- 
tering red and golden in the sand. I 
picked up quite a handful. We were at 
length chased from the shore by a heavy sea- 
fog, which drifted up fast and thick like a 
mountain-mist, and we sought the road 
again, glad to feel dry and warm in the sun 
once more. After coffee we sat on the 
mossy turf, amid the aromatic pine trees on 
the borders of a little lake, reading and 
working, listening to the chirping of the 
finches, or watching the little pleasure-boats 
filled with holiday parties. Some bold navi- 
gators made the tour of the lake on water- 
shoes. ‘These are about the size and shape 
of north-west American snow-shoes—four or 
five feet long, nine inches broad in the mid- 
dle, and strapped together by two slender 
bars of iron, leaving a space of about six 
inches between them. The navigator stands 
with one foot on each shoe, and propels him- 
self and his craft by means of a paddle. 
At length we broke up, and started on our 
homeward way, for we wished toreach Dantzig 
before nine. It was still bright and light, but 
clouds were floating up from the sea, and 
the air was chill already. 

The road was very silent and deserted, 
and Sister F—— told, in sotto voce, the 
tragical story attaching to one of the farms 
which we passed, lying a little apart, buried 
in a green copse. A terrible little history 
that—of a father marrying again, of a step- 
mother wishing to secure the inheritance for 
her own children—of slow poisoning prac- 
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There was | and complained that “the mamma was pois- 
very little fish in it, and we wondered whe-| oning her little brother!” 


It | that there was arsenic in the stomach, and 
for | the woman was arrested. 
pleaded for, and her husband did all in his 
power to get her off, the excuse pleaded being 
that it was put in by mistake for something 
else—sugar, perhaps. 
sentenced to life-imprisonment. 
ishment of death, which in Prussia is behead- 
ing, is fast falling into disrepute, which 
Brother F. 
cal institution and command. The day before 
the murder was discovered, Sister F—— saw 
the mother sitting calmly before her in church. 


were still full of life and stir. 
women who had been walking after hours, 
were only just shouldering their wooden 
shovels, or re-tying their pink apd white sun- 
connets, preparing to leave the great golden 
corn-heaps which they had been turning and 
returning since sun-rise. 
their long cassock-coats and velvet caps, 
with pipes in their mouths, were ivoking on 
at several ragged Flissacken, in loose, wide, 
short linen trousers, and sackcloth tunics, 
who were spreading tarpaulin over the 
heaps to protect them from the night-dew 
and the field-mice. Some were just shovelling 


quired weight, into one of the great flat- 
bottomed, high-prowed boats, which would 
carry it down the river to some merchant- 
vessel bound for France or England. 
are the countries chiefly supplied by Holland 
and Dantzig. 


cooking their coffee and potatoes over a turf 
fire, built up on a flat stone in front of their 


followed by the illness and death of the little 
step-son, the heir of six years old. At the 
trial, which took place only about two years 
ago in Dantzig, it came out that the cruel 
woman, who was of good birth and educa- 
tion, had been in the habit of constantly 
putting, as she said, soda into the children’s 
soup, and when, by-and-bye, the little boy 
sickened under this treatment, she still 
administered small doses of arsenic in his 
medicine. One day, seeing her in a looking- 
glass with her back turned towards him, 
taking something white out of a bottle, he 
began to cry and say that when she put the 
white powder into his physic he had sucha 
pain afterwards, and resisted taking it. His 


self, ran to the grandmother, who lived near, 
When the child died, it was ascertained 


She was strongly 


However, she was 
The pun- 


regrets, for he says it is a bibli- 





When we reached the Vistula its banks 
Dozens of 


The masters, in 


he last of a pile that had attained the re- 


These 


The wood-rafts lay torpid. Two men were 
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straw cabin. They cowered over it with 
their elbows on their knees, the perpetual 
pipe in their mouths, of course. Some of 
the rafts were provided with huts of a more 
pretending kind, looking like miniature rude 
cottages, and even boasting little plaster 
chimneys. From these the smoke curled 
languidly up in the still air, while under the 
eaves of one sat a woman at work, with a 
little child at her knee. From another came 
forth a solemn - looking . Jew, carefully 
closing the door of his frail habitation be-' 
hind him. Perhaps he had just taken the 
horn from his brow, and the prayer-rolls from | 
his arm, and concluded his evening devo- 
tions. Brother F says he has often 
seen Jews on the journey bind the parchment | 
up their sleeves, and fix the phylactery to) 
their forehead, and betake themselves to | 
prayer without the slightest embarrassment. | 
It reminds me of the Mussulmans in the} 
East. 











standing in relief against the blue sky, or 
pacing slowly up and down at his solitary 
post bayonet in arms. The walls are gun- 
proof, thickly turfed. They descend sheer to 
the moat, where they are bricked up to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, and perforated 
with holes for cannon. The summits are cas- 
tellated, and they are built in terraces, so as to 
carry several tiers of guns. The zigzag ar- 
rangement is, I suppose, for the sake of 
presenting a three-sided face to the enemy. 
Within are stores of powder and ammu- 
nition. It is strange sometimes, on a sunny 
day, to see these lovely grass-grown slopes 
looking so peaceful and enticing, and to re- 
flect that they are warlike defences, full of 
war material, all so lately bristled all over 
with cannon. 

July 1st.—Brother F—— returned from 
his tour early this morning, and in the after- 
noon he and I walked to Weichsel-Miinde, 
that I might foilow the course of the Vistula 


We crossed the ferry ir company with a | down to the Baltic. This was very interest- 
good many cornshovellers. Onc was a soldier, | ing to me. 


On our way we passed a great 











































thus ekeing out his pay ; two or three others | flat-bottomed boat laden with brushwood for 
were decent-looking young men. The women, | binding the river banks. It had became top- 
generally speaking, were tidily dressed, all| heavy with its burden, and had turned over 
buxom and healthy-looking. The work is|on its side. It lay there half under water, wait- 
hard, but the pay is good, as a notable little|ing to be unladen. Lower down the river 
woman observed to us. She was burdened | was the hulk of a three-master, black and 
with a great bag of firewood. “When we/ghost-like. It was brought in from the 
can get a thing cheap,” she explained, “we|sea by an English steam-ship five years 
must take it. I gave a ditje (groschen) forjago. The crew had saved themselves, 
this.” |all except two, two were found lashed to the 
On reaching the Lange Briicke, where the | hulk, quite dead. We crossed the harbour 
fish market is held, many staid behind to| in a little ferry-boat in company with a corn- 
bargain for smoked founders and salt her-|shoveller, a buxom dame, who thanked 
rings, which are eaten raw here. We were | brother F—— gratefully for paying her ferry- 
glad to be quit of the noisy crowd, for one| pfennings, saying she was a poor woman, 
or two were rather boisterous in their play|a widow these ten years. And then she re- 
with the youths of the party. Sister F warded us by being chatty about her craft. 
pointed a moral for Renate’s benefit. She assured me that the corn does indeed win 
June 30.—We had litany in the Prayer|in weight by shovelling, but that at the same 
Hall to-night. There were about 24 present. | time it becomes lighter to shovel the more it 
Sister F—— says it is a very good proportion \is shovelled. This remains an inscrutable 
out of only soor 60 members. Soitis. Wejriddle to me, which I long to have solved. 
don’t get sucha proportion in our weekday | Brother F—— says he has heard it said again 
congregations. There is a Bible reading here| and again. But he is not of an inquiring 
every Monday, extempore prayer on Wed-|spirit, and so he does not puzzle over it, or 
nesdays, and on Sunday evening prayers and | care about how it is. 
an address. Having ascended the harbour lighthouse, 
After coffee I took a stroll through the|and had a good view of the sea, with the 
Hohe Thor to the promenade without the| Gulf of Dantzig, its jutting bays and wooded 
walls. I like the view from that point so| promontories, with the low green hills run- 
much. There is the great gate, with its tower| ning out towards Hela point, all of which 
and drawbridge, over which a perpetual busy | reminded me of the Devonshire coast, we 
stream is ever passing, the water below full | made our way down to the bathing-village of 
of rafts, and the battlements beyond, on which | Neu-F'ahrwasser, and thence took the steamer 
here and there a sentinel may be descried'home. A great steam-ship from Hull was 
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just in front of us, and what with this and the | 
rafts and the ferry- -bridges, we were rather | 
impeded in our progress. It is quite exciting 
sometimes to hear the ferry-men shouting to | 
coming passengers running along to the) 
bank, to “make haste,” that they may cross | 
before the steamer comes up. Then they | 
pull with a will at the ropes, and tug and tug 
again till they are out of our tack, and we| 
pass over the slackened cords as they sink | 
below the water. 
merely slung to two ropes stretching across | 


the river, and by dint of a few tugs the, 


bridge is floated across. 


Sunday.—I1 went with Sister F—— this| 
morning to a curious little old church out- | 


side the walls. The day was bright and warm, 
and the service was held in the open-air in 
the pretty, quiet little Gottes-acker. This is'| 
an old custom during the summer. A pulpit 
is built outside the church-wall, and there are 
a few permanent pews under the shade of a/| 
deep alcove. When the service is to take | 
place, benches, altar, and reading-desk are 
brought out, and the congregation is generally | 
a large one. Inthe background may be seen 
people sitting on tombstones, or on the grass, 
within hearing distance. ‘The hymns are ac- 
companied by the organ of the church, the 
windows of the organ-loft being left open. 
They were very heartily joined in, and I 


liked the service altogether very much. We_| 


sat in the shade of some fine horse-chestnuts; 
acacias, beeches and oaks intermingling their 
branches. The churchyard was brilliant with 
blossoms, and the graves were covered with 
fresh wreaths and garlands for the Sunday. 


It was a grove of greenness; but when I | 


talked of it at dinner Brother F—— sighed, 
and said the preacher was a rationalist, which 
I was sorry to hear. 

I went afterwards to the English service, 
and in the afternoon attended the confirma- 
tion at St. Barnabas church, Itis the custom 
here for each clergyman to confirm the young 
people of his own flock. They lay their hands 
upon each one, repeating a text, and the 
biessing, then there is an address and prayer, | 
followed by congregational singing accom- 
panied by trombones, which are always used | 
in church music on solemn or festive occa- 


sions. The girls were dressed in white but, 


their heads were bare, and some had] a 


flower stuck in their hair, which ill replaced | 


the modest veil or cap. At the conclusion of 
the service, they all went into the clergyman’s 





house and received a register of their con- 
firmation. In Sweden, no young girl may 
enter service until she has been confirmed. I 
do not know whether it is so in Prussia. 

On my way home, hearing music in the 
Marien Kirche, I looked in, and found there 
was going to be a wedding. It is so odd to 
| choose four o'clock for this service. In front 
of the altar sat the somewhat unhappy-look- 
|ing pair on two chairs, the bridegroom turn- 


These boat-bridges are | ing the unaccustomed tall hat in his hands, 


as if he neither knew what to do with himself 
or it, the bride very red in the face, her 
|bronzed and weather-beaten tint ill-suiting 
the green wreath upon her uncovered head. 
She sat on the bridegroom’s right hand. Near 
| her, in a stiff row, sat three bridesmaids, each 
looking very conscious of the pink rose stuck 
on the top of her hair. Opposite to them, 
on the bridegroom’s left, the three grooms- 
/men were placed, looking very ill at ease in 
their branznew clothes. In the background 
were three little girls in regular square-cut 
frocks hanging off their tanned shoulders, 
with hats and white ribbons and _ fluffy 
feathers. The bride was in black—continental 
style. The only pretty thing about the party 
was a little mite of a flaxen-haired child, 
'whom I discovered half-hidden by the three 
|bridesmaids. She was dressed in white, and 
had a sweet little fair face, and behaved 
wonderfully well. The organ crooned on, 
‘and the good folk sat quite still and silent, 
till I began to wonder how the marriage was 
to be performed, when at last a clergyman 
appeared, who half said, half read a sort of 
imitation of our marriage-service, Having 
asked the couple whether they still were - 
willing to take each other, he said, “ Then 
‘exchange rings.” They laid their rings 
on the book, the bride with immense diffi- 
‘culty got out of her gloves, and the minister 
placed the rings on their fingers and joined 
their hands, after which he wiped his own 
‘on his cassock; a concluding prayer was 
said, a hymn was sung, and they went to 
the vestry, the bridegroom not attempting 
‘to pay the least heed to his wife, who wan- 
' dered at his side in an erratic sort of fashion. 
‘The only person at all au fait was the 
youngest-looking bridesmaid, who took hold 
of a groomsman’s arm and walked off with 
him with an air of possession. 

When I got home I found that Fraulein 
—— had arrived from Thorn to pay a visit 
‘of some days here. 
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A DAY IN THE VAL DE TRAVERS. 
BY MADAME COULIN, OF VEVAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


|of the pretty river which we passed a little 
jlater, and where we regretted very sincerely 
Or the numerous visitors who pass through | having no fishing rods with us, for the trout 
Switzerland few have ever made any stay in| were gambolling about by twenties together. 
a genuine old auderge; they prefer the} We were already sufficiently acquainted 
elegant ‘Pension Victoria,” or the grand|with Swiss villages to know that the avw- 
hotel “ Beau Rivage,” where they meet their) derge is to be found near the church; so, 
own countrymen and have every comfort, | directing ourselves by the pretty village spire, 
to speaking French, living in rough uncar-| we soon reached our destination, and found 
peted rooms, and last, but not least, eating | ourselves in front of a large square and solid 
their fish, flesh, and fowl with the same knife | construction, the painted sign of which in- 
and fork. formed us was “ L’hotel de Ville de M——” 

This is no doubt very natural, yet if they/and which we soon found to be not only 
could summon up the courage to deny them- | the hotel of the town, but quite a town of itself. 


CHAPTER [. 


selves for a few weeks the habits and customs 
of their country, they would certainly return 
to their luxurious homes all the better for 
the varied and interesting view of Swiss life 


The courtyard (formed by the upper story 
projecting over the lower and sustained by 
three immense arches) was at the time we 








entered it pretty well filled with people, some 














they had seen. intent on dropping their letters into the queer 

Of the real old-fashioned auberges few are | little letter-box, or on receiving them from the 
left ; for, to be interesting as a study of the| quaint little window of the post-office, which 
national character, the village inn must not| occupied one corner of the auderge, others on 
be a:mere tavern, where only drunkenness is | seeing and consulting the doctor, who, we were 
to be studied, but an inn of the olden times, | afterwards told, daily arrives from the neigh- 
where the az/igence still stops, and where men | bouring village, and after visiting his patients, 
of different ranks and from the different can- | returns to sit on the bench under the arches, or 











tons sit down together round the same hos-|1 ! ; 
'in the room of the tiny post-office, until the 
omnibus in which he returns is ready to start. 


pitable board. 

It was in such an inn as this that I and 
an old friend had the pleasure of staying for 
a short time last summer. We were return- 
ing to Lausanne by the route Paris, Dijon, 
Pontarlier, and had passed the desolate south 
of France to “ Les Verritres,” when, on 
emerging from the tunnel which cuts through 
the Jura, the Val de Travers spread itself out 
before us in all its picturesque beauty, and 
we took the sudden and somewhat whimsical 
fancy of making a halt there. 

We accordingly descended from the close 
and gloomy railway carriage (on this line 
there is certainly no luxury in that way) at 
the miserable little station of Bovercose, half 
way up the mountain side, but at a reason- 
able distance from the central village of the 
valley, where we at once decided to take up 
our quarters for the night. 

An easy but rapid descent soon brought 
us to the bridge over the wide canal, newly 
dug the entire length of the yalley, and evi- 





if no new patient appears, to read his paper 


Threading our way as best we could among 
all these people, we reached the threshhold 
of the great grimy hall, but only to run full 
tilt on a gendarme leading out two prisoners, 
and ascompanied by the crowd which usually 
follows on such occasions, and which com- 
pelled us to take a hasty shelter within the 
door, from whence we observed that the 
right wing of this great old inn was occu- 
pied by the courts of justice, as well as by 
a dark old festival hall, where the servants 
were occupied in carrying in large and clum- 
sily-made nosegays, intended no doubt to 
adorn the tables already prepared for some 
festive party. 

The hostess met us at the head of the 
staircase, where she had come to give some 
directions to the servants below, and, at our 
request showed us into a room so clean and 
bright, so airy and so cheerful, as to form a 
great contrast with the grimy landing and 
the close-smelling court, the appearance of 





dently intended to carry off the surplus water 
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which had made us ; somewhat: doubtful as to 
our quarters for the night. 

“It's a nice, pleasant room, and will suit 
us capitally,” said my friend to the hostess, 
who silently awaited our decision about it; 
‘‘ and now tell us when we can have supper.” 

** Will Monsieur like to sup here, or at the 
public table ?” demanded the hostess. 

“ Oh, at the public table, by all means,” 
replied my friend. 

‘But I hope it will soon be ready,” 
added, “ for we have travelled all d: ay, al 
this fine air has made us very hungry.’ 

“¢ Supper is just ready,” replied the hostess. | 

“Monsieur has come from —— ?” 

“From Paris,” I replied; “ but when we | 
arrived at Bovercose the sight of your beautiful 
valley so tempted us that we left the train 
and have come to see it nearer.” 

Now, whether it was that our hostess had 
too much to do, or was too much used to 
compliments about her valley to pay any 
attention to them, certain it is that she re- 
ceived mine with perfect indifference; and, 
leaving us to wash off as best we could, in 
the tiny basins and with the flimsy towels, 
the smut and dirt with which a night-train 
from Paris had covered us, she disappeared. 

My friend laughed. “You forget,’ said 
he, “that we have left France ; your Swiss 
women are very indifferent to compliments.” | 

“ At all events, I don’t forget that I have| 
left England: just look what a mess I’ve 
made with trying to wash in this bit of a} 
basin.” 

“Oh, if we staid here a few days you 
would manage it better,” retorted my friend. 
“ Experience makes —; you know the pro- 
verb, and if it makes fools wiser, how much 
more a clever fellow like yourself.” 

Joking in this friendly manner we finished 
our toilet, and had just succeeded in making 
ourselves presentable, when our hostess re- 
appeared, and led us through a large kitchen 
the chimney of which did away with any ne- 
cessity for a ceiling (asthe latter was absorbed 
in an immense open space, up which one 
could see the sky) and in which the large 
cooking stove of red brick was puffing and 
steamir.g with savoury odours. 

The kitchen passed, we entered a large and 
rather low dining-room, where a very mixed 
company were already seated on either side 
of the two long tables, and a warm and ami- 
able discussion was going on. 














of the grand hotel we had lately frequented ! 
No dandified waiter, with a napkin thrown 
elegantly over his arm, to hand round the 
dishes, or fuss about the table. Oh, no! 
nothing of that. A great, strong girl placed 
them before us, in a rather helter- skelter 
fashion, on the homespun table-cloth, and 
then left the guests to make the best of 
them, which they immediately did, for: one 


yi the company carved, and without even 


helping himself, handed the dish to his neigh- 
bour; nor could we help remarking that out 
| of all this mixed company none took more 
than his share, or picked out the dainty 
| bits. 

Judges, lawyers, and landed proprietors 
sat side by side with the peasant, the artisan, 
and the village butcher, all of whom were 
talking together with simple politeness: and 
this one meal in an out-of-the-way village inn 
made us understand better the reason why 
one never or rarely meets with coarse, low 
jesting among the poorer classes in Switzer- 
land than we had ever done before. 

This intermixture of different classes re- 
strains and refines both; and we agreed the 
gluttony and coarse jesting of many of our 
own boarding-houses were far more serious 
faults than some habits in the guests around 
us, which were distasteful to our American 
and English education. { 

But the conversation became _more ani- 
mated. 

The judges (there were two at the table) 
and the lawyers, one of whom, a gentlemanly 
fatherly-looking old man, particularly at- 


| tracted our attention, were warmly engaged 


discussing the cases which were then embar- 
rassing the law courts of the canton of Neu- 


| chatel, and upon one of which they had that 


day had to decide. 

‘“ And what*is this case?” asked my friend 
of a young and handsome man, who sat at 
his right hand ; “ what is it about?” 

“What ! you know nothing of this famous 
trial which has been finished to- -day, to the 
great joy of these gentlemen?” 

“ No, we are strangers just arrived ; have 
the goodness to teil us what it is about.” 

“Well, I'll do my best; if I don’t make 
you understand it I ought to do so, for it’s 
been dinned into my ears enough to-day,” 
added he, laughing slyly across the table in 
the direction of the old lawyer, then sud- 
denly resuming his gravity he continued,— 





Our entrance for a moment stopped the 


“You know, of course, sir,” said he, “ the 


conversation, but it soon recommenced, and , events of the last winter, and how the army 
we had time to look round at our com-| of Bourbaki took refuge in Switzerland. It 
panions. 


What a contrast to the fabled héte 








was along the road through these villages 
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that the soldiers passed. They were in a 
very dirty and miserable state, so dirty, in- 
deed, that though the cold was intense, those 
who could broke the ice of the river (for it 
was at that time quite frozen over) and 
jumped in to bathe.” 

“ That really seems hardly credible,” re- 
marked my companion. 

“ I witnessed it myself, monsieur,” re- 
turned our informant, “as did many of these 
gentlemen ; but we will speak of that another 
time,” added he, “it’s not of the soldiers, 
but of their horses I would tell you now. 
These horses were in a dreadful condition, 
and fell exhausted at every step. So, when 
our peasants saw them literally dying of hun- 
ger, they offered to buy them from the 
soldiers. Some knew, and others did not 
know, that theywere government horses, 
and as such could not be bought. However, 
so it was, many were bought, but lately 
they have been reclaimed by the French 
government, and justly, seeing the sol- 
diers had no ‘right whatever to sell them. 
So notice was given to all who had 
bought them that they must be. restored, or 
in default, a fine of so much a day would be 
exacted from all who still detained them. 
Now what did our peasants do? That 
is, those who have been tried to-day. They 
brought back the oldest hack theycould find 
and kept the fine Arab horse safely at home 
in their stable. And then they were foolish 
enough to talk about it, and even to boast 
of it as a good joke.” 

* And how has it ended?” I asked. 

“Oh! the worst case has got six months’ | 
imprisonment, besides which he has to restore | 
the horses, and to pay the fine for every day 
he kept them after notice given.” 

“ Ma foi! he won't forget the French 
coming into Switzerland,” interrupted a 
middle-aged man, who had just taken a seat 
near the door. “I never saw a fellow in such a 
fright in my life.” 

“Yes; he’s a cowardly rascal,” observed 
our informant, with a look of contempt. 

“T heard the jailer trying to cheer him 
up,” said the first speaker, “ for they brought 
him up here, with a whole train of village 
gossips after him, and gave him wine, but it 
was all of no use, he kept on shaking and 
trembling, until the jailer grew , impatient 
and said, “ I can’t understand why you make 
such a fuss at spending a few months in the 
respectable house where I have been happy 
these thirty years.’” 

“That was what we should call being a 





Jok’s comforter,” said my friend, laughing ; 





“however, I don’t think any the worse of 
the man for not liking to go to jail.” 

A sudden interruption, caused by the old 
advocate thus addressing our young inform- 
ant, broke in upon our conversation. 

“ Monsieur Clerc ! Monsieur Clerc! you 
must remember that you are now a judge, 
and you must learn to hold yourself upright 
like that, and to sit with dignity, so as to 
make an impression on the court.” 

Monsieur Clerc coloured. He was sitting 
with his arms akimbo over the back of his 
chair, in anything but an elegant attitude, 
but recovering himself instantly he replied, 

“ Oh! oh! monsieur [ avocat, although I 
have only been a judge since yesterday, I 
have already thought of learning something 
of far more consequence.” 

** And that is—?” 

“To sleep with my eyes open, monsieur ; 
every judge should learn that.” 

All the company laughed at this sally, the 


old advocate more heartily than the rest, | 


although he well understood that he was the 
butt of the jest ; for, as one of the company 
whispered to us, he was celebrated for his 
long and tiresome speeches, of which the 
court had had a specimen that very morning. 
But all things have an end, even the some- 
what lengthy affair of a Swiss supper ; so 
leaving the tables, round which a few-of the 
company still lingered, we retired to our 
pretty room, and not long after, very literally 
climbed up into our beds, where, thoroughly 
tired out, and comfortably ensconced under 
the immense duvets, or down pillows, we 
soon fell asleep, to dream, whether thanks to 
them or the aM hot supper, of night trains, 
trout, prisoners, and dashing rivers. 


CHAPTER II, 


Fine mornings are everywhere beautiful, 
but nowhere more so than in Switzerland, 
where the light and shadow of the forests, the 
misty beauty of the mountains, and the air 
at once so light and exhilarating, all conspire 
to make one gay of heart and cheerful of 
countenance. 

Descending into the village street, we 
found Monsieur Clerc, the young judge, who 
greeted us politely, and hearing us express a 
wish for a ramble, proposed to us to accom- 
pany him to the next village: 

“It is but ashort distance,” said he, “and 
will leave you plenty of time for a run up 
the mountains to the Signal, a spot from 
whence you can overlook the whole valley.” 

So kind an offer was not to be refused, 
and off we started down the fine village 
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street, almost every house of which has its 
garden or plot of land, and we were amused 
to see the ladies squatted down on little 
wooden crickets, large handkerchiefs pinned 
under their straw hats to protect them from 
the sun, and occupied with gloved hands in 
carefully weeding a blueish green plant, the 
colour of which, for it is cultivated in large 
quantities, formed a pretty contrast with the 
paler green of the fields of hay and corn 
around, 

* “What are they weeding?” I asked of our 
guide. ; 

“They are weeding the absinthe,” he re- 
plied. “It is one of the most profitable pro- 
ductions of this valley.” 

“ Absinthe, absinthe ?” repeated my friend, 
stooping to gather a piece. “Oh, that's 
what we call wormwood in England.” 

“Yes, I remember now, they make a 
liqueur of it.” 

*‘ Just so, you observe that there are two 
kinds ; the smallest is considered the best, 
and fetches a much higher price than the 
larger coarser sort.” 

“ Don’t you recollect ?” said I, turning to 
my friend, “having read a statement made 
a few weeks ago, before ZL’ Académia des 
Sciences at Lyons, I believe, by Monsieur le 
Préfesseur Magnin, in which he says, that 
this absinthe is a very dangerous “igueur, 
frequently producing epilepsy and insanity.” 

“IT believe it is very pernicious to those 
who habitually take it,” observed M. Clerc, 
“at all events, it renders them very irritable, 
ifit does nothing else.” 

“Ts much of it drunk in this valley?” we 
asked. 

“Yes, too much; the worst of absinthe 
drinkers is that they take it fasting, before 
breakfast and dinner; but happily it pro- 
duces less effect in our fresh mountain air | 





right, nearly on a level with the castle you 
will see a narrow avenue, almost overgrown 
now; that is where he used to pace up 
and down.” 

“ Like an unquiet spirit,” I observed. 

“At all events, he had enough on his 
mind to make him unquiet,” remarked my 
friend. 

M. Clerc kept silence, for the Swiss rarely 
judge others, or speak rashly of the dead. 

We had turned a little out of our way to. 
see Rousseau’s house, and we had to retrace 
our steps until we reached the pretty road 
leading to the next village. 

We guessed at once, from the state of the 
trees which bordered the road, that it was 
here the French army had passed, for the bark 
of many was completely stripped away, while 
others had suffered still more severely. 

“ They were eaten, as you see, by the poor 
famished horses we spoke of last night,”’ ob- 
served M. Clerc, “but you should see the 
artillery waggons, the woodwork of their 
wheels is all gnawed away. If you pass by 
Neuchatel stop at Auvernier, where they are 
kept, and look at them; it’s worth while, 
apart from the curiosity of seeing so many 
cannon together.” 

“Will they be left in Switzerland?” we 
asked. 

“Oh, no, they are only kept as security 
until the French Government has paid what 
they owe us for the expences we were put to 
by the French prisoners ; part is paid now, 
and I believe already they are preparing to 
send back the cannon; I assure you ‘we 
shall be very glad to see the last of them, 
for it has cost us much trouble and money 
to guard them.” 

“You must have witnessed some dreadful 
scenes here last winter, Monsieur,” said I. 

“Dreadful indeed! Just fancy all this 




















than in Paris, where the workmen make|road as far as your eye can reach, all one 
much use of it, and are in consequence very | mass 6f men and horses ; nearly all quite ex- 
excitable; dangerously so.” |hausted, limping along, many falling to 
“Pere Absinthe, to wit, said I, who was/ stagger up again, or to lie there unable to 
one of the greatest absinthe drinkers among | rise; most with their feet frost-bitten, while 
them, and who, when on his trial with the | many had lost part of a heel or toe. Some 
other assassins for the murder of the two | quite without shoes; others, the prudent 
poor generals, Le Comte and Clementi, swore | ones, with a piece of wood fastened under 
by the tomb of his father and mother that} their feet with string. But it was the older, . 
he was as innocent as a babe.” the better class of men, we pitied most, their 
“Ves, digueur-drinkers use very sentimental ' faces had such an expression, and, mon ; 
expressions ; I know them,” said the young | such an expression ibaa 
guide, laughing, “but I brought you round; “Of fatigue ?” I inquired. ; 
here to shew you Rousseau’s house, there it} “Oh, no, not that only, but of anguish, 
is; and if you wish to see his favourite walk|deep anguish, Monsieur; their faces were 
you have only to find your way to the) literally in furrows, their eyes deeply sunk in 
old castle up there; in the forest to the} the sockets; you saw at once that with them 
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there was a deeper pain than that caused by 
the loss of a toe, or a frost-bitten heel. Zhey 
were heart-sore, depend on it they had passed 
many a night of anxious care and thouglit. 
Of the younger fellows, many of whom, 
Monsieur, were beardless boys, numbers fell 
exhausted—twenty of them lie peacefully 
enough now in our village churchyard.” 

“And did “ey die on the roads?’ de- 
manded my friend, with interest. 

“No; they: were taken up, and well nursed 
in the villages, but it was too late to save 
them.” 

“ And was it the fatigue that killed them !” 

“It was typhus fever, caused, no doubt, 
by sleeping in the snow, without sufficient 
clothing, while over fatigued and exhausted. 
It was a curious fact, that all those whom we 
picked off the roads ill from typhus, died, 
while all those we took up ill with the small 
pox lived.” 

“Poor fellows!” said my friend, “just 
fancy marching along so ill as that.” 

“] assure you,” replied our informant, 
“that numbers were walking along in dif- 
ferent stages, both of typhus and of small- 
pox.” 

“ And when they reached the villages ?” 

“Qh, then, those who were too ill to pro- 
ceed, were carried into the barns, the stables ; 
every place we could was prepared and 
thrown open to them ; and in every hour 
soup was made all day long, during the three 
days this march continued ; and brought out 
to feed those who still kept on march, march ; 
limp, limp; on, on; eating as they walked, 
devouring greedily the soup and bread our 
women put into their hands.” 

“ But there must have been far too many 
to be all supplied ?”’ I remarked. 

“Oh dear, yes; but some of the regiments 


“Or perhaps, when they stole their supper 
they stole the wood to cook it,” said I. 

“Very likely,” replied M. Clerc. “ But 
oh, those Zouaves! what a set they are. 
They always live well, whoever starves ; no 
fox is more cunning than they are at stealing 
poultry. I think I see them now, jauntily 
swinging themselves along with three or four 
fowls dangling from their belts.” 

“ They seem by your account to have a 
particular predilection for roast chicken,” 
| said I, laughing. 

“Tt appears so,” replied Monsieur Clerc. 

“ At such times. your French soldier is a 
hero,” said my friend, “As for those 
Zouaves, the Government, you know, speaks 
of suppressing them, on account of their 
|} want of discipline.” 
| Or,” put in our guide, “ of sending them 
to serve in Algeria, in that case I pity the 
Algerians most heartily.” 
| “And how did the officers behave?” I 
asked; “did they set a good example to 
their men, and look after them properly ?” 
|. “There were a few noble exceptions, but 
/in general we had more trouble with them 
ithan with all the poor soldiers put together. 
| The men hated them, and before long so did 

we, and very thoroughly too. Would you be- 
lieve, Monsieur, that whilst all these poor 
| soldiers were in such misery around them, 
they did nothing to cheer or encourage 
them ?” 

| “You see that large house just before us. 
|Itis my uncle’s. ‘The officers went in there, 
| leaving all their men in the greatest con- 
| fusion below, and, as usual, asked for cham- 
| pagne, which my uncle gave them liberally ; 
}but when they went on drink, drink, he 
|could bear it no longer, as the confusion 
| below was always increasing for want of 








were better off than others, and we had not} some one to command ; so at last he begged 
to trouble so much about them. If you! the officers to go down and look after their 
could have seen our village street, those/ troops, and as they refused and called for 
three memorable nights, a sight it was to see| more wine he grew angry, and pushing them 
all the different groupsthere! Ofthose who} out, fetched up two or three of the poor 
were not half dead with fatigue, many were} men who had fallen at his street door, and 
occupied washing by the light from the|not only feasted them, but kept them in his 
bivouac fires, the only shirt they possessed | house for several weeks, till they were strong 





in the very river they had already broken the 
ice to jump in and bathe, as I told you yes- 
terday.” 

“Others (they were the Zouaves) were 
roasting the chickens they had stolen ex 
route, how they managed to light such good 
fires with wet wood, and in the snow, is more 
than I can tell.” 

‘With gunpowder, no doubt,” observed 
my friend, 


enough to join their comrades.” 

“Ah, ah; now I understand better the 
enthusiasm we found in France for the 
Swiss ; why, Monsieur, whenever your nation 
was mentioned, the eyes of the soldiers 
glistened, and they always used this ex- 
pression: ‘Les braves Suisses’ Believe 
me, they won’t soon forget your kindness.” 

“Tf,” replied M. Clerc, ** they had been as 








kindly treated on the other side of the fron- 
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tier as on this, many might have lived wh? 
died. But there the peasants shut up hous® 
and barn, and would allow them no shelter 
from the pitiless snow and frost.” 

“You must remember,” said my com- 
panion, “that the French peasant is poor, 
and especially ignorant, so that his position 
is quite unlike that of the peasants of your 
smiling valley. Where, for instance, in 
France, can you find so fine a village as this? 
What handsome large houses! how every- 
thing speaks of being well off in the world.” 

“ But, tell us, Monsieur,” said I, interrupt- 
ing my friend, “what became of all the 
soldiers ? ” 

“ They were drafted off to the towns,—to 
Berne, to Lausanne,” &c. 

“And where in the world 
them ?” I asked. 

“Oh, in the churches, the cottages, in 
some places barracks of wood were erected 
for them.” 

“Tt must have been very inconvenient to 
lodge them in the churches ?” we observed. 

* Not so much as you fancy; you know} 
most of our towns have two churches, one 


did you lodge 


of whichis used during the severe season ; | 
the other, and generally the larger one, being | 
as it happened | 


kept for the summer months ; 
to be winter then, when the latter were no 
longer used for divine service, they were pre- 
pared to receive the French prisoners.” 

“That must have been difficult.” 

“Oh no! The benches were removed, 
straw laid down, tables and benchesprovided, 
and everything done that could bein so short 
a time to make the poor fellows comfortable.” 

“ Did you give them books?” I asked. 

“Yes, they were plentifully provided ; ; only | 

the difficulty was to get them read, for the 
French soldier can sc arcely read or write.” 

How long we should have talked on this 
interesting subject, I cannot say, but we had | 
now reached the centre of the village, and | 
stood before “The uncle’s house ” where we 
prepared to bid adieu to our pleasant com- 
panion. 

“No, no! 
running rapidly up the stairs, 


” said he, “you must come in,” and | 
he opened | 


before us the door of a handsome drawing- 


room, whose brilliantly white ceiling and 
panelled walls were ornamented by ivy, 
which trained over them gave the room a 
gay and cheerful appearance. 

There we found the uncle, who received 


us most kindly, and after the first greetings | 


were over,asked us what we shouldliketotake. 
“ Which is it to be ?” said he, “ Zennouth, 
or Yvorne of ’64.” 








“Oh! neither,” interrupted the nephew, 
please to give these gentlemen a glass of 
absinthe.” 

“ That we may have epilepsy, or insanity,” 
retorted my friend, “ we are much obliged to 
you, Monsieur.” 

“That you may take it in its native 
valiey,” returned M. Clerc laughing, “ but 
it’s an excellent stomachic, when taken before 
dinner.” 

“You see,” said our guide in an undertone, 
“that my uncle is not of the opinion of your 
professor, but will you take it pure, or with 
water?” he added aloud 

“Take it with water, it is much better,” 
observed the uncle, filling our tumblers half 
full of that innocent béverage, then pouring 
in the absinthe, he handed us the glasses to 
drink. Now whether it was the remembrance 
of M. Magnin’s statement, or a natural dis- 
gust for liqueurs, I can’t pretend to say, but 
whilst my friend managed to swallow his, it 
was in vain I sipped and gulped by turns. 
| I found it impossible to do so without making 
a wry face. 
| The uncle laughed : “ Edouard,” said he, 
“fetch up a bottle of Yvorne of ’64, for I see 
Monsieur does not like the absinthe.” 

It was useless to protest ; the Yvorne was 
brought, and, as all who have tasted that 
‘light and elegant wine will, I am sure, 
believe, very refreshing it was. 
| ‘The uncle, and nephew then entered into 
a discussion as to the merits of liqueurs in 
general, and of absinthe in particular, in 
which I am sorry to confess our awkwardness 
in speaking French prevented our joining as 
| freely as we desired. 

On rising to leave, both uncle and nephew 
warmly urged us to stay and dine with 
them. 

“If you really can’t to-day,” said the 
‘uncle, “come to-morrow, and go up the 
| mountains with me, I have a chalet up there, 
‘and am going to see if the hay is ready to 
| cut,” and added he, slapping his hand on my 
ishoulder, “ I’ll not give you absinthe.” 

“No!” replied his nephew, “you will get 
only milk diet up there.” 

“ Milk indeed!” retorted the uncle, “ I'll 
tell you one thing, Monsieur, you will not have 
many chances of tasting such cream as that 
you will getin my ché filet.” 

“ And which you will eat @ da gamelle,” * 
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| When food is served a da samelle, it is served in 
a large bowl with round spoons in it as large as cups, 

each | guest takes a spoonful and refills it till all is 
gone. Often in the Swiss chalets cream is so served, 
as is butter-milk. 
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added the nephew slyly. The offer was 
certainly a tempting one, even including the 
cream a /a gamelle; but having to be in 
Lausanne the following day, we were com- 
pelled to decline it with such evident reluc- 
tance, however, that the eld man said at 
parting : “No, no, it’s fict adieu, but au 
revoir, for you must come again, and take 
care that you have more time to spare then.” 

Reaching our quarters, which we did only 
just in time for the early twelve o’clock Swiss 
dinner hour, we found quite as much life and 
movement as on the previous evening. 
Under the old arches, booths for the next 
day's fair were already arranged, whilst a 
large green handbill just being fixed up to 
the walls announced that *“* Madame Victoria, 
a distinguished artiste, would give that 
evening, in the large room of the inn, a 
comic entertainment to the honorable public 
of M ,»’ and on looking down from our 
window, a few minutes later, we saw that 
young and distinguished-looking !ady descend } 
nimbly, if not gracefully, from a pretty cosy-| 
looking caravan, and with right good will, 
unharness the little horse, which her supposed 
husband, also young and distinguished-look- 
ing, who had just returned from fastening up 
the aforesaid green paper, led off to the} 
stable. 

“Not a bad idea that,” observed my 
friend looking at the pretty jaunty little cart | 
over my shoulder, the man looked up, 
perhaps he understood our words; at all 
events, he took off his hat, and so did we, 
and a second time, too, to Madame 
Victoria ; we were too loyal not to dothat for 
the sake of her name. 

As we went down to dinner, we stopped 
for a moment on the threshold of the “large 
room,” which opened also out of the kitchen, 
and where many persons of the lower class of | 
travellers were already at dinner, among them 
our kind hostess called our attention to two 
poor French soldiers, who had only one arm 
between them, the poor fellow who possessed | 
the one treasure was feeding his comrade. | 
It was asad and affecting sight, and we right 
heartily added our offering to that of the 
other guests, in aid of those two poor crippled 
victims of a cruel war. 

Our dinner, like the supper of the previous 
evening, proved excellent, and was besides 
quite national ; for there was the genuine 
bouillon, and bouilli, and the trout from “La 
Reuse,” and the unsalted boiled tongue in its 
favourite Swiss sauce tasting strongly of 
vinegar and nutmeg, and the ham, and the 
great pudding sausages, and the quantities of 








{ 





vegetables and the roast veal and salad, and 
to finish with, the everlasting nuts and cheese, 
all served in the lavish unsparing manner of 
olden times, and of a liberal kind-hearted 
people. 


CHAPTER III. 


OnE of the greatest pleasures this world 
affords is certainly a ramble on the moun- 
tains on a fine clear day, especially when, as 
in Switzerland, no fear of brigands, or of any 
such-like catastrophe comes to damp your 
courage. ; 

To climb puffing and panting up the rapid 
rocky path, till some sudden opening in the 
forest road rewards your pain by revealing 
the glorious view below ; to sit down on the 
gnarled root of some giant fir and enjoy the 
music of the rippling mountain stream as it 
trickles down the rocks above ; to feel all the 
agreeable sensations of getting to the top, 
and resting there on that soft fragrant turf in 
that exhilarating air, while you survey at 
leisure the glorious beauty of the mountainous 
country around . . Who that has tasted 
such pleasures does not wish to taste them 
again and ever again? 

As my friend and I climbed that afternoon 
the shady path which led us through the 
forests of the Jura to the point of rock 
from whence M. Clerc had assured us we 
should obtain a splendid view of the entire 
valley beneath, we talked with delight over 
our many previous rambles through the 
mountainous valleys of Switzerland (for the 
remembrance of innocent pleasures dwells 
on the mind with all the vividness of a 
youthful friendship, or of an early associa- 
tion). Of these valleys no two are alike; 
some are gloomy, almost terrible, which even 
at mid-day only get dipped in the glorious 
sunshine ; in these the poor cretin waylays 
you by some lonely bridge and stammers out 
his half intelligible cry for aid; others there 
are—open noble valleys basking in the sun- 
light, where the fine large chalets seem 
bursting with plenty, the very air aroynd 
them being redolent of honey, fruit, butter, 
and all good things. 

And again others and yet others, the deep 
sides of which are covered with the lofty firs 
and the mountain torrent foams and raves 
along the bottom, and while out of the 
wooden huts placed on poles the little children 
rush in groups and follow you, and in their 
sweet way kiss their little hands, and in a 
German prattle, which sounds like music to 
your ear, they say, “Sweet gentleman, kind 
gentleman, give us, give us one centime,” and 
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you look down and see that these are not the 
children of the sunshine, but pale and weary 
looking, and it may be that the remembrance 
of some fine rosy child in the far away 
nursery at home comes across your mind, for 
you give, and speaking to yourself you say, 
“ God help you, little ones.” 

But once again other valleys there are, 
like some earthly paradise, where the gay 
splendid villages are dotted picturesquely 
about, and the fine broad road is one long 
beautiful avenue, where the old but still 
inhabited castle looks down upon you from 
its forest of firs, as if the hospitable spirit of 
olden times, still lingering there, stretched out 
its hands in friendly greeting to the generous 
kindly people who have come to dwell in the 
solid and comfortable houses of the valley 
below. 

Of the latter kind, dear reader, is the 
Val de Travers, and as we looked down 
on it from the mountain height we had 
attained, we knew not which of its fine 
villages to admire the most, nor how to tear 
ourselves away from the sight of these fair 
hamlets encircled by forest mountains, and 
glowing in the light of the setting sun. “Is 
it not wonderful,” said I, turning to my friend 
who satin silent admiration of the view beneath 
us, “that of all these valleys no two are alike?” 

“ Their variety is indeed wonderful,” replied 
he, “‘ but the mysterious unity of their variety 
is to me far more wonderful, and has besides 
a more beneficial influeng¢e on our minds, 
for while the variety of nature refreshes us 
its unity consoles us, because it makes us feel 
that all God’s works, however different they 
seem externally, are one in Him, and encir- 


cled by His mighty loving power who 
‘ changeth not, neither is weary ; there is no 
searching of his understanding ’” 

“ One thing is certain,” I observed, “and 
that is, that if nature externally has such im- 
mense variety, this variety must be still 
greater internally, as for instance in the 
thoughts and intelligences of men.” 

“ For which reason, among many others,” 
observed my friend, “we ought to be much 
more merciful than we are, and never judge 
man rashly.” 

“ That is a lesson nature is ever trying to 
teach us, but which we are very slow at 
learning; we forget the beautiful spirit of 
those words, ‘He giveth power to the faint, 
and to those who have no might He increaseth 
strength.’” 

The lengthened shadows warned us that it 
was time to leave the beautiful spot where we 
were resting and to descend again into the 
valley, which we did by a steep and rugged 
mountainous path into a gorge which forms a 
sort of entrance hall to the larger valley, and 
is full of historical remembrances of an olden 
struggle, for here is La Route de la Chaine, 
where the Swiss kept the pass, and defended 
it successfully too, in the good old days of 
yore. 

It would take too long to tell how we 
wended our way back to the old audberge to 
bid farewell to its kind hostess, and how 
faithfully we promised to return again to enjoy 
more at leisure her kind hospitality, and to 
explore more fully the many fine sites which 
lie around the picturesque Val de Travers, 
which, if it please God, we shall certainly 
accomplish by the very first opportunity. 











AS SILVER TRIED. 
By IMA FURLONG, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
FREDERICK did not stay late, he felt tired and 


unsettled, and longed to have a quiet hour | 
in which to think over what he had heard | 


that day. Very glad he felt when having 
wished the occupants of Silver Dale “ good 
night,” and received a pressing invitation 
from the major to come whenever he could, 
and a promise that he would look him up the 
first thing next morning, he found himself, 
alone in a cab driving towards Adminster, | 
with a certainty of quiet before him. The 
major’s story, vague and disconnected as it | 
was, had pained him much ; and the proud, | 
Vv. 


| self-confident, egotistical Frederick Ashley, 
| was suffering mentally more than he ever had 
| before. His pride was wounded, his belief 
in his own superiority was terribly shaken, 
he felt humiliated and reproved by the 
patience with which Kate had borne her 
trouble, and it was with a miserable feeling 
of shame at the way he had acted towards 
her that he sought his pillow’that night. 
Restless in mind and body as Frederick 
was when he went to bed, it was not likely 
that sleep would soon visit him, and for 
several hours he lay awake, with remém- 
brances crowding in upon him with such 
startling vividness, that he seemed to be 
22 
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living his life over again. Incidents, great 
and small, most of which he had forgot- 
ten long ago, came back to his memory in 
those silent watches. He turned over, he 
tried to sleep, he thought of other things, 
but his mind quickly returned to its former 
train of thought, and at last he gave himself 
up to it. Little things, concerning Kate, 
which at the time he had hardly noticed, 
came to his remembrance now. Her pretty 
bright ways, half teasing but wholly loving; 
her honest indignation at any meanness ; her 
warm, hearty, forgiving nature; her loving 
care,of him during those few months of 





Frederick, worn out by thinking, fell into a 
dreaming, restless sleep. 

The cathedral bells were chiming a quarter 
to nine wher he awoke unrefreshed, and with 
a bad headache, that seemed to augur badly 
for the day’s success. He dressed hastily, 
ordering some strong tea to be prepared for 
his breakfast. His restless night had made 
him thirsty, and he drank several cups, after 
which he felt his head to be somewhat 
relieved. He remembered the major’s 
promise of coming to look him up, and 
resolved to leave the “ George,” before there 
was any chance of his arriving, for he had no 








wish this morniag to be a listener to the 





married happiness, before that mad craving 
for, the excitement of London life had seized | major’s stories, although last night he had 
him, when he had refused her earnest appeal | put up with them; so as soon as he had 
not to be separated from her parents. Then / finished his breakfast he inquired the way to 
the life in London, when he had first begun | Bristol Row, and set off for the place, not 
to, neglect her ; the failure of the bank, and! without some doubt of the success of his 
although he would fain have dismissed it, the | experiment. 
thought would intrude itself, how he had left | The fog of the day before had quite dis- 
her,to bear so much of the trouble herself,| appeared, but it had given place to a keen, 
never thinking in his selfish care of himself,|icy north wind, that came sweeping down 
that'she was too young to bear the burden! Queen Street in great chilly blasts. Over 
without love and sympathy to help her on.} head, heavy masses of clouds were scurrying 
Then that evening—the last time he had|along, through which the pale November 
seen her—that evening of bitter unreasoning | sun shone weakly and fitfully. It was a bleak 
anger and hasty resolve, when passionate day, only a shade pleasanter than yesterday, 
unthinking words had led to the breach that | and fully as dangerous for delicate persons. 
even now was not filled up; the long years! Frederick Ashley buttoned his coat more 
that had elapsed since then without remorse | closely, as turning out of the “ George,” he 
or even care as to the fate of the woman thus) felt the cold wind bearing down upon him. 
deserted. And she had suffered, yes, and} He found it disagreeable enough to be glad 
bore the traces of suffering in her face, as he | to turn into the more sheltered Bristol Row. 
had heard to-day. Even when an opportu-| Having with some difficulty, for time and 
nity of making amends had come, he had not| want of paint had rendered the numbers 
seized it immediately, but wrapped up in his| nearly illegible, ascertained which was the 
own pleasure had wasted precious time. house he was in search of, Frederick knocked 
“What a selfish wretch I have been!” mur- | at the door. It was answered by Bett, a 
mured Frederick half aloud, “ shall I ever be | good deal surprised at seeing a visitor at that 
able to make amends to Kate?” A wish | early time. Frederick remembered very well 
was growing up in his heart that he might| that Bett had been hostile to his entrance 
recover the love he had spurned, and almost | into the family, and had not hesitated to wi 
killed by neglect. He would see Kate the’ so. He fancied he saw her start slightly, < 
first thing in the morning, if she did not! her eyes met his, but her face was so ‘alihov- 
avoid him, that was to say, and he would tell| able the next instant, that he decided he 
her of his sorrow and regret. If she was| must be mistaken. He trusted to his bronzed 
prepared to forgive him the past, he would | face and long beard to be a sufficient disguise, 
buy Ash Lodge, and they would live there! and by no means counted on her quick eyes 
again, if not, he would leave England and and excellent memory; but Lett did not 
go back to the farm in Australia. Then he | commit herself. 
began towonder how Kate wouldreceive him., “Is Mrs. Ashley at home?” asked Freder- 
Would she smile, and forgive and forget, in | ick. 
her own warm generous way, or would she! “She is gone out,” answered Bett, filling 
blush, and look indignant and scornful ?| up the door-way in a way that was more de- 
He little knew how sorrow had subdued the | termined than polite. 
impetuous, unthinking girl. “Out!” answered Frederick, then, after a 
The night had nearly passed away before! pause, “Can I see Miss Morton ?” 
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“‘ Miss Morton’s ill and can’t be disturbed.” | ciliation,” said Minna gently; but a very 
And Bett looked as ugly and grim as she | deep sigh accompanied her words, and caused 


could look. 


| Bett to break forth again with— 


It was not very encouraging, but Frederick | “I wish he’d stopped away. There never 


made another attempt. 


| Was any end to the trouble from the time he 


“Will you tell me what time I shall find | came tothe Rectory until he disappeared, and 


Mrs. Ashley at home ?” 


now it will all begin again, I suppose. I’ve 








“She may be home some time this after-| half a mind to show him the door when he 
noon, sir, but I can’t tell you for certain,” | comes this afternoon,” and with this speech 
said Bett more civilly, and with this Frederick | Bett retired to expend her indignation in 
was forced to be content, and he took his | remarks addressed to herself under her breath, 
departure. | whilst Minna hid her face in the ‘arm of her 

Directly the door had closed upon him,| chair and cried. She had suffered $0 much 
Bett hurried to Minna, who, in spite of her | in the knowledge of her sister’s troubles that, 
protestations the night before, felt as de-/in her present state of physical weakness, she 
pressed and weak as she generally did in the | felt as if she could not go through it again. 
morning. She was sitting in an armchair in| And then the disappointment. Minna was 
her own room, looking pale and wan, but/as unselfish as any woman could be; but, 
bravely hoping to do some of Kate’s work, | after all, she was but human, and the 
that she might not suffer in the afternoon |thought of once more losing her dearly- 
for her morning’s holiday. ‘loved sister was very bitter. They had grown 

“Tf you'll believe me, Miss Minna, he’s| more and more united every year they spent 
come back again,” said Bett, in her own together, and each one had hoped and 


vague, hasty way. 

The announcement both puzzled and 
startled Minna. 

“ Archibald?” she asked anxiously. 


‘thought that nothing would separate them 
but death ; but now, if Frederick had really 
‘returned, might he not claim {his wife, and 
expect her obedience, and then the old 





“No, no, I wish it were him, bless his | misery and trouble would begin again ? Poor 
dear heart,” said Bett, who had long ago for-| Kate, who had learnt comparative peace 
given him the sorrow he had brought upon | since she had been with her, would be once 
his family, and who looked upon him in the! more exposed to harshness and unkindness. 
same light as she did Minna, and Kate, and; Minna was something more than sorrowful 
little Frank. “Itis Mr. Ashley, Miss.” | when she thought of this; she was rebellious 

“What ?” said Minna, rising in her sur- and bitter. This was not her natural frame 
prise. ‘* You must be mistaken, Bett.” of mind, and it would not last long. The 

“I’m not mistaken, Miss. It is Mr. | reaction came presently, and instead of pity- 
Ashley as sure as my name is Jane Bett. He} ing herself and Kate she began to rebuke 
looks older, and he has grown a beard which | herself. “ Was this faith, was this unselfish- 
does alter him a bit, but do you think I ness, to think so much of the moment’s pain 
would’nt have known his look anywhere?) and so little of the future good that might 
Besides, he has been asking for Mrs. Ashley arise from this reconciliation? Frederick 
and for you, Miss.” | Ashley might be anxious to make amends 

“Is he down stairs?” asked Minna) for the past,‘and she, in her selfishness, in 
anxiously. spite of her reproof to Bett, would have found 

“No, Miss, I told him Mrs. Ashley was | it in her heart ten minutes ago to have stood 
out, and you couldn’t see him. I was notin the way of it. I am growing wicked,” 
going to let him in without knowing what I | murmured Minna. “Is it because I am weak 
was about.” ‘in body that I am weak in mind?” and then 

Minna felt relieved, for she shrank from | she did the best thing possible, she put away 
the idea of a meeting with her brother-in- | all thoughts of it, and, kneeling down, prayed 
law. | earnestly for both herself and her sister, that 
“ T’d like very much to know what’s brought | they might have patience and strength to do 
him here,” continued Bett. “It is no good, | battle with any trouble that might come. She 
I'll be bound. We do not want him coming | did not think how soon the strength would be 
and making Miss Kate’s life a misery again.” | needed. She was calmer after this, but the 

“Hush, Bett; he may be changed, and_/| struggle had left her weak and tired, and she 
may wish to make up the quarrel. If it is| felt so worn out that she was obliged to rest 
that, why, I suppose, we ought to be glad,/a little before she could bathe her eyes, 
and certainly not stand in the way of a recon- | smoothe her hair, and otherwise prepare her- 
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self for her sister's return. She shrank much | him. He had been looking about to see 
from the thought of telling Kate of her hus-} whether Kate was in the church, and he had 
band’s re-appearance. She had no idea how| not observed this woman before, and indeed 
she would take it. Of late years she had so| there was nothing striking about her appear- 
seldom spoken of him that Minna had; auce. She was attired in a large grey shawl, 
thought that her love for him must have died | which almost entirely enveloped her, and her 
away. Still she must be told, for Minna veil was drawn entirely over her face in a way 
would not run the risk of letting her meet | which entirely shielded it from view. Frederick 
him suddenly, unprepared; so, whilst she| glanced at her cautiously for a moment, 
sat waiting for her to come in, she tried to ar-| wondered who she was, but the voluntary 
range the words in which she ‘should tell her, | commencing at that moment, he thought no 
and whilst she is thus engaged we will return | more of her, as he turned to try and recognize 
to Frederick Ashley. | his son amongst the choristers, who were now 

When he found that Kate was not at home, | taking their seats. Frederick had been placed 
and that Minna would not see him, he began in one of the stalls, and had therefore a good 
to retrace his steps, feeling somewhat at a/ view of the choristers on the opposite side. 
loss what to do to pass away the time until) Running his eyes over them, he soon came 
the afternoon. He could see the agent about |to one whom he recognized as the sweet 
the purchase of Ash Lodge; but that would | singer, from the description given the night 
be only an affair of a few minutes, and, be-| before by the Major. 
sides, he did not wish to do anything definite} Frank was looking very fragile this morn- 
about it until he knew something more con-| ing, the blue veins in his forehead were so 
cerning Kate. He was afraid to return to the | clearly marked, and there was a bright pink 
“George” for fear the Major should be on}spot on each cheek that made Frederick 
the look out for him and carry him off, and | feel with a pang of something like pain, that 
he felt by no means inclined for his style of} there was some ground for Major Blackburn’s 
conversation. Whilst he was still deliberat-| predictions, which yesterday he had been in- 
ing what to do, the cathedral bells for morn- 'clined to believe was talk. If there could 
ing service commenced chiming, and this; have been any doubt in his mind of this boy’s 
gave him an idea. He could not see his | identity with his son, it would have been dis- 
wife, but at the cathedral he would be sure | pelled now. The child was so like Kate in 
to see his son. He would go to the service. | features and colouring, that they must be 
It was just possible that Kate might be there | mother and son, there could be no question 
also. | of that. 

The cathedral doors were thrown wide| The boy had so attracted and riveted his 
open, and through them the fitful sunlight | attention, that he had paid no heed to any- 
fell in patches upon the marble pavement. | | thing else, not even to the service ; but as 
The vast church was very peaceful and quiet, | the people knelt for the confession, Frederick 
the only sound being the footsteps of the wor- | glanced for an instant before him, and as he 
shippers as they passed upthe long nave to the | did so, he caught a glimpse of a face, with 
choir, where the daily services were generally | its veil raised, bending down for the prayer. 
held. The perfect tranquillity of the church| It was only a glimpse, but it was suffi- 
had a soothing effect upon Frederick, soften-} cient to send a thrill through Frederick, and 
ing and smoothing away the irritation that | make him watch for the bent head to be 
his disappointment had caused. A verger, ‘raised again. 
who was standing at the entrance of the choir,, Presently she rose from her knees, and 
came forward, as he slowly mounted the steps, | Frederick knew in an instant that his suppo- 
and led the way to a seat. | sition had been correct, and felt that he saw 

Frederick was in good time, it still wanted | his wife before him. 
ten minutes to the time when the service| It was indeed Kate, but how altered since 
commenced. He was restless and unsettled, | the last time he had seen her. He had been 
and the ten minutes seemed to pass very | | prepared for a little change in her, from what 
slowly. There was such a silence in the} he had heard Major and Mrs. Blackburn say. 
church now. The people dropping in one} He thought she would look a little older, and 
by one made but little noise, and the chief | a little sadder, but not to this extent. The 
sound was the bells ringing in the tower| whole character of the face seemed changed. 
above. Frederick’s eyes wandered about, | Those were the same blue eyes that he re- 
glancing from one thing to another until they | membered so bright and joyous-looking, but 
fell upon a woman sitting nearly opposite to | they were heavy and sorrowful now, with purple 
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lines under them, that told of wakeful nights 
and anxious days ; her mouth, that had been 
so charming in its variety of expression, was 
set and drawn, the compressed lips telling 
their own story of a sharp struggle with some 
past trial, and constant self-control in present 
troubles. It was as the Major had said, a 
touching face. Touching, because of the 
pained expression that was on it, that seemed 
as if some shock had left its shadow there, 
and because of the calm that softened 
although it could not hide the pain. In com- 
parison with what she had been, she was, 
to repeat Miss Blackburns’ opinion, colour- 
less and expressionless ; but Frederick, as he 
watched, saw that she did not always look so 
cold. The anthem commenced, and almost 
instantaneously her face changed. First it 
was a half expectant look, then, as Frank’s 
voice was heard more distinctly above the 
others, a little pink flush came into the white 
cheeks, there was a rush of feeling into the 
quiet face, and Kate bent forward with all 
her mother’s pride and love shining in her 
face. 

“TJ will lift up mine eyes. 
mine eyes!” 

Higher and higher rose the words, sung in 
the boy’s clear sweet voice, till sounding far 
over head in the lofty roof of the cathedral, it 
almost seemed as if the singer had really 
lifted his eyes to heaven until he stood in 
the presence of God himself, and his voice 
was returning from thence to earth. 


I will lift up| 


|and exhausted ; neither did he see the ter- 
'rified look, almost of agony, that passed over 
Kate’s face at the ominous sound. Perhaps 
it was as well, for his remorse was enough 
suffering for him then, a feeling of alarm 
added to it, might have made him impatient 
and reckless. 

Kate had been too absorbed in the service 
to notice anything else, and in spite of the 
fixedness of Frederick’s gaze, she had been 
perfectly unconscious of it, and had never 
looked in his direction. Even if she had, it 
is doubtful whether, occupied as she was, she 
would have had any idea as to his identity. 
His long beard altered his face very much, 
and although his features were of course 
unchanged, he looked older, and his skin was 
browner than when he left England. 

Presently the service came to an end, and 
with a sharp click the verger threw open the 
ponderous carved oak doors that separated 
the choir from the remainder of the church. 
The organ burst forth in a volume of sound 
that rolled away and spread through the long 
| shadowy aisles. 

At the sound, Frederick looked up, and 
| saw the clergy and choristers passing slowly 
| out, followed by the congregation ; Kate, with 
|her veil once more closely drawn over her 
| face, was standing in her place preparing to 
follow their example. Frederick waited until 
she had left her seat, and had walked down 
the choir, with her light step and easy digni- 








Then | fied carriage, which he remembered so well, 


came the chorus, but still through all could| and which made even the homely grey shawl 
be distinguished the marvellously sweet voice | look graceful, and then he followed her 
ringing clearly above the other voices, and | example. 


the people listened, some carelessly, but most | 
of them with fixed attention, until the final 
Amen echoed grandly through the church. 
The sound of the fresh, clear voice, and 
the expectant look on Kate’s face had im-| 
pelled Frederick to direct his glance towards | 
the slight, childish figure of the boy, who, 
with the colour in the delicate face, coming 
and going, and with his blue eyes shining 
with devotion, seemed so like Kate as he re-| 
membered her the night on which he had 
asked her to become his wife, that when 
Frederick looked at the white, sorrowful 
face, so changed and worn, that he saw 
opposite to him, he turned away and buried 
his face in his hands, to hide from his eyes 
the wreck he had caused. So absorbed was 
he in his own remorseful thoughts, that he 
did not hear the terrible fit of coughing that 


He scarcely knew what he intended to do. 
Here was an opportunity of speaking to her, 
but although he longed to do so, he shrank a 
little from it. He was almost the last to leave 
the church, and he could not walk fast, and 
in spite of his endeavour to keep her in sight, 
she made her way quickly down the church, 
and disappeared through the door before he 
had reached the middle of the aisle. 

Feeling a little vexed, Frederick walked on 
as quickly as his lame foot would allow him, 
but when he had reached the door, Kate 
had disappeared. 

He felt surprised, for the two paths lead- 
ing to the cathedral stretched away for some 
distance in straight unbroken lines, and down 
them the people,were slowly making their way. 
Frederick looked attentively, but the tall 
slight figure in its grey shawl was nowhere to 
be seen. He felt perplexed, and a little put 





seized the boy as soon as he had finished 
singing, a hacking, tearing cough that told a 
story of its own, and which left the child pale 











out at having let her slip out of his sight so 


‘easily, when he had so good an opportunity 
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" Found j you at last: 


I have been half 
some difficulty in finding again, for he had | over the town looking for you! Went to the 
formed a pretty shrewd opinion that if Bett | r George,’ and heard you had gone out, so I 
could by any means find means of doing so, | wandered about looking for you, until it 
she would prevent his coming in contact with | struck me that perhaps you were here, so I 


of speaking to her,— one that he might have | 


the inhabitants of No. 4, Bristol Row, and|came down. A good idea of mine: I was 
although he was perfectly aware that if he! | just in time, for as I came in sight of the 
chose to exert his authority, he could insist | cathedral, I saw you turn the corner, so I 
on an interview with his wife, he did not wish | hurried on. I would’nt have missed you for 
to do anything violent or calculated to in-| anything. Seen the cathedral? No? Well, 
crease those feelings that must exist against come along, I'll show it to you. There’s 
him, preferring to feel his way quietly, and do nothing to be seen here. We'll do this first 
things gently. and the town afterwards. You dine with me 
He was still standing at the great door of | to-day again.” 
the cathedral, considering what to do next,| With a feeling of irritation almost amount- 
when a voice at his elbow surprised him. | ing to anger, Frederick turned and faced the 
“ Wish to see the cathedral, sir. Very fine; Major, who, flushed and out of breath, 
church ; longest nave in England. Well | showed evidence of having hurried himself. 
worth seeing. Shall I show you round, sir?”| Although naturally feeling a great deal 
It was a verger, who divested of his black | bored at being followed about in this man- 
gown, was waiting to exhibit the beauties of| ner, and at the threatened interruption of his 
the grand old building to strangers, and who| plans, Frederick knew from what he had 
seeing Frederick standing about, supposed | already seen of Major Blackburn that it was 











































he was waiting for his services. 

“ Thank you, no,” said Frederick, whose 
manner, in spite of the roughness of his| 
bush life, had never entirely lost its polish, | 
then he added,— 

‘IT suppose you can tell me whether there | 
is any path leading from the cathedral except | 
these two?” 

“ Ves, Sir,” answered the man, “there are 
two more paths. One leading by that door,” | 
pointing to one at the side of the cathedral, 
“ through the Close into the town, and another | 
one leading to the vestry where the boys | 
practise. It is mostly used by them going to 
and from the cathedral.” 

“Used by the boys,” thought Frederick, 
‘then that is where she is gone to meet her 
son.” 

“Ts there any way of getting to that path 
by this door?” he asked aloud. 

‘Well, properly speaking there is not, sir, 
but people do get to that path from this door, | 
and as it does’nt matter much, and very few | 
care to go that way, the authorities wink at 
people breaking the rule. I'll show you if| 
you come just outside. There, do you see) 
that little strip of grass just round the corner ? | 
If you cross that you'll find yourself in the 
vestry path. They are practising there now. | 
Thank you, sir,” and the man pocketing his 
easily earned half-crown, turned away, whilst 
Frederick prepared to follow his directions, 

He had reached the corner and was walk- 
ing slowly across'the grass, when suddenly he 
felt a hand upon his shoulder, and the major’s 
voice sounded in his ear. 





/no use showing it; and, 


in order 


in spite of being 
somewhat indignant, he still answered his 
proposition civilly. 

“T am sorry you should have had so much 
trouble in finding me; but I have some 
business to which I must attend before going 
anywhere else.” 

“Now must you, really? ” answered the 
Major, with a genuine look of disappoint- 
ment on his broad, good-tempered, though 
not very refined face. “Can't you let the 
business be; surely it can wait a little? It is 
a fine day now—pretty fair, at least. I 
always walk on fine days, and ‘keep my busi- 
ness for wet ones. I find it a very good 


| plan.” 


“ Unfortunately, my business will not 
wait,” said Frederick, rather impatiently, and 
turning again in the direction of the vestry, 
that he should be able to see his 
wife if she passed. 

“But I’m afraid you do not know your 
way about Adminster. ‘This road is scarcely 
ever used, and it only leads toa poor and 
insignificant part of the town. It is an 
immense way round to Queen Street by this 
way, and you will be pretty sure to lose your 
way.” 

“My business lies this way, thank you. 
I have been too much accustomed to London 
to be afraid of losing myself in a little place 
like this,” said Frederick, whose temper was 
beginning to wane. 

At that instant he caught sight of the grey 
figure of which he had been in search when 
the Major came upon him. He shrank sen- 
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sitively from the idea of his companion seeing 
Kate there, and making the same kind of 
remarks about her as he had the previous 
evening, and he felt that at any cost to him- 
self Major Blackburn must be disposed of for 
the time. 

* You must not think me very deficient in 
politeness, Major,” he said, subduing his im- 
patience, and keeping his eyes fixed on his 
listener’s face, “but really I must run away 
now ; but I have a proposal to make. If you 
could lunch with me at ‘ The George,’ say 
about two o’clock, we might do the town 
together afterwards. What do you say?” 

“I shall be delighted—the very best thing 
to do. I was going to propose some such 
arrangement myself. You will find me in 
the club-room when you come in. I always 
read the morning papers about that time I 
shall be delighted to lunch with you, my dear 
fellow, and afterward we will just stroll out 
quietly and look about us.” 

At this point Major Blackburn was quite 
prepared to enter into a description of the 
places most worth seeing, which would have 
lasted long enough to defeat Frederick’s ends, 
but he quickly stopped it, saying “he was 
afraid if he did not hurry himself a little 
he should never be able to keep his appoint- 
ment,” and shook hands in such a way that 
Major Blackburn, obtuse and slow to take a 
hint as he generally was, could not fail to 
understand, and he walked away; not in the | 
least offended, but feeling some curiosity as | 
to the reason of Frederick Ashley’s anxiety | 
to get rid of him, still on the whole very well | 
satisfied at the result of his morning’s work, 7 
and at the prospect for the afternoon. 





CHAPTER XXV.—THE MEETING. 


FREDERICK waited until he was well out of| 
sight, and then he continued his way. A' 
minute’s walk brought him to the side} 
of the cathedral where was the vestry. A| 
narrow pavement ran along this side, and 
here, pacing up and down, holding her shawl 
closely round, for the wind was very bleak, 
was Kate. She was waiting for her boy, who 
was practising with the other choristers in 
the vestry. Every now and then she paused 
for a moment to listen to the voices, which 
sounded dim and muffled through the thick 
walls, then on again she went, up and down, 
walking briskly as if to keep off the cold. 
Frederick stood still watching her for a 
moment. Now that he was actually.in her 
presence he felt strangely irresolute and dis- 
inclined to make himself known to the wo- 





man he had so bitterly wronged. Changed 





physically, as her appearance testified she 
must be, how would she bear the shock of 
seeing him so suddenly! and, as he remem- 
bered Kate, she had not possessed much 
self-control. His plan for addressing her 
vanished away, and he was only conscious 
that the moments were passing by very 
quickly, and if he did not speak soon the op- 
portunity would be over. At any minute 
the practice might be over, and then when 
once the boy had rejoined her the chance of 
seeing her wouid be gone for that time at 
least. It would not do to hesitate any longer ; 
and, after waiting till in the course of her 
walk Kate was coming in his direction, he 
went and met her. “Kate!” he said, and, 
man of the world as he was, some inexpli- 
cable feeling caused his voice to falter a 
little. 

Wrapped up in her own thoughts, and 
very unused to meet any but persons directly 
connected with the cathedral in that unfre- 
quented part, Kate had been perfectly un- 
conscious that any one was near her, until 
she heard herself thus addressed. 

She started nervously at the sound of 
Frederick’s voice breaking in upon the 
silence, and looked up at him with a bewil- 
dered expression on her face. 

In an instant the bewildered look passed 
away, but as she recognized her husband, 
the flush that his unexpected address had 
called up faded, leaving her paler than ever, 
and an expression of positive pain came into 
her eyes as she looked steadily at him, but 
she did not speak. 

“You know me, Kate?” said Frederick. 

‘Yes, I know you,” she answered, trying 
to speak calmly, but bringing out the words 
with difficulty, and as she spoke she moved 
a little away from him. 

Frederick did not speak again for a 
‘moment, but stood gazing into his wife’s 
white face. Standing close to her, the change 
those years of suffering and sorrow had 
wrought was more than ever apparent. How 
much of it was due to his conduct! Look- 
ing at her he felt full of pity and self-reproach, 
and the feeling prompted him to speak. 

“ How time has changed you, Kate!” he 
said slowly, and scarcely knowing what he 
was saying ; “you have grown very pale and 
worn.” 

The pained expression on her face changed 
to scorn, and she drew herself up in anger. 
She had suffered so much from his sarcasm 
during their short married life, that there 
was some excuse for her so entirely mis- 
taking his manner, as to suppose that in the 
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present instance he spoke in mockery and not 
in pity. 

“ Have I ?” she said, passionately. “ Are 
you surprised at that, Frederick Ashley? 
Do you wonder that I am old and worn- 
looking? You forget how many years it is 
since we parted, and to what a life you left 
me. Why have you come back at all now, 
if it is only to speak like that, and bring 
back the remembrance of the great sorrow 
of my life, which I hoped never to have 
thought of again? Have I not had enough 
sorrow through you? Let me be quiet here, 
where I have found peace. Your very pres- 
ence here seems to threaten me with its 
loss again, and yet—” and here her voice lost 
its passionate ring and became very sad. 
“God knows I have tried to forgive you for 
your unkindness to me. I ought not to 
speak with such bitterness, for I was hasty 
then, too; but I have suffered so much, that 
before you spoke as you did just then, I felt 
as if I would not run the risk of it again; 
but it is no use speaking of that now,” and 
she turned away from him. Every word of 
hers had gone home to him. In her anger 
she was the Kate of former years, but when 
her voice quivered and faltered, he felt that 
there was a change in her. 

“Don’t turn away, Kate,” he said, detain- 
ing her gently. ‘“ Hear what I have to say. 
I did not mean to hurt you when I spoke ; 
you quite misunderstood me. . I was shocked 
and pained to see you so changed, and when 
I thought it was my doing, I could not help 
speaking. I am not quite so heartless as you 
suppose me, although I know I have given 
you ample cause for thinking the very worst 
of me. I have been very wrong. In my 
mad anger—I must confess it, Kate—I tried 
to forget you, and when thoughts of you 
would arise, I always drove them away ; but 
Thad a bad accident, and when my life hung 
on a thread, and as I thought only a few 
hours stood between me and death, I sud- 
denly realized how wickedly I had acted 
towards you, and I vowed then that if my 
life should be spared I would try in some 
way to. make amends. Your brother Archi- 
bald was, under God, the means of saving 


my life, and while I lay disabled in his hut 
I repeated my determination.” 

“ Did Archie really save your life?” asked 
Kate. Frederick’s earnest words had caused 
- to pause, and she had stood listening to 

im. 

“He did, indeed ; and more than that, he 
sheltered me,. and looked after me, when, con- 
sidering the circumstances, he would have had 
every right to refuse to receive me; but not he 
—he put his private feelings out of the ques- 
tion. I was a stranger who had met with an 
accident, and required assistance, and I had 
it. I never understood the meaning ot 
‘heaping coals of fire’ until then. Not that 
he failed to vindicate you when we came to 
understand each other better. He gave me 
quite a new idea of my conduct towards you, 
and made me feel what a brute I had been.” 

Frederick paused ; Kate’s face had softened 
involuntarily as she listened. To hear her 
husband speaking in that way brought back 
so forcibly to her remembrance the time at 
Wiltdene before her marriage, when she had 
looked upon him as the perfection of manly 
generosity ; but what had his fair words come 
to then? Had not the awakening been all 
the more terrible because of the brightness of 
the dream, and might it not be soagain? It 
was no wonder, considering the pain. that 
awakening had caused her, that Kate shrank 
from risking it again. Therefore, when 
Frederick paused she did not speak, and, 
after waiting a moment, he went on again. 

“ Before I was perfectly well I received the 
news of my uncle’s death, and of his having 
left me the bulk of his property: at least, he 
did not leave it to me, but he made no will, 
and as I was next of kin it came to me. 
I started for England almost immediately. I 
am a rich man now, Kate, and believe me 
I do, from the bottom of my heart, wish to 
make amends. I am tired of that wild Au- 
stralian life, and I want peace and quietness 
and a home ; but if that cannot be, I must 
go back to my old life. I am thinking of 
repurchasing Ash Lodge, and if you can find 
it in your heart to forgive me, the past shall 
be forgotten, and we will go and live there 








together once more.” 
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Is now used” by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable toeat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealera in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tina. 


OAKEY'S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH'S SOAP : 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each, 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Kmife-Cleanmg Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
cleansed with it have a brilliant polish eqnal to new eutlery. Sold in Parketa, 3d. each: and Tins, 6d., 18., 28, 64., and 4s. each, 


OAKEY 'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS: 


P revent friction iu cleaning, and injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. 6d. each. ‘Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boards, Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 


Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead. Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 
172. Blackfriars Road, London. * 


It being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the use of the Ointment, 
THE IMPROVED ANALEPTIC PILLS 


ARE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES HOLLINGS, Sole Proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Boxes, ls. 14d., Post Free Sixteen Stamps. 
The improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other Medicine, for Strengthening the tone of the Stomach, relieving 
most violent Headache, and improving the whole Nervous system. 

This Medicine is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an empiric, or on the bare theory of the 
Medical System, but on the authority of a superior character in the Profession, by whom it was administered many years 
with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to his patients ; likewise by many years’ experience of its present 
Proprietor. Many who have been afflicted with that species of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a 
defect in the optic nerves, and usually baffles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Ophthalmic Ointment. 

DIRECTIONS. For Sick Headache —Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; and if not relieved by eleven in the 
fo renoon, two or three should be taken, and repeated after dinner till the sickness is removed. 
For Nervous Headache.—Three Pills should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, and the dose increased er diminished as 


occasion requires. 
For Nervous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Lovs of Appetite, Tremors, Restle:sness, 4e.—They may be taken in the same way as above. 
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remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of a mild operation with most suceessfal 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 
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Manufacturers to the QUEEN. 





Ybtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865, 
Toe Onix Sitvee Marpit—rtai Higuist AWAnp, 
PARIS, 1867. 


Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 





particularly recommended for Family use. 


For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c.,; and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids, 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


“THE LANOET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., anp 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 
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PARKINS & GOTTO 


ve 5.27.& 28. OXFORD S'W 


10,000 BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 


PCRIRAIT ALLUMS with Leather Joints, will last for years, from 5s, 
DRESSING BAGS, FITTED IN THE MOST COMPLETE MANNER, from 30s. 


DRESSING CASES, 18s. TO £10. 


Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s, 
Ditto Blotting Books, lis. | 

Tea Caddies, 1s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. to 2 guineas, 
Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. 

Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d., 12s. 9d. 

Scrap Books and Albums. 

Cases of Scissors. Fans. 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. 

Card Cases. Pencil Cases. 


CROQUET, 15s., 18s., 2Is., 





Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s, 
Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 
Stationery Cabinets, 21s. | 
Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 5 guineas. 
Pocket Books and Diaries. 

Purses, Is, to 40s. Card Trays, 
Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 

Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles, 
Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s, 


40s,, and 60s. PER SET. 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England upon prepayment. 








